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THEODORE RENSHAW 


A few months ago, a dozen men sat around a table in Evanston, Illi. 
nois. As they talked, one could sense that something new—something ou 
of the ordinary for these men—was being planned. For, at times, their 
conversation would be informative. Then they held brief discussions, and 
then more information. Finally, at the end of three days’ planning, they 
scattered to their offices located across the United States. They had com- 
pleted their meeting, but their job was just begun. 

These men, all members of NMA staff, were getting underway field 
testing plans for a Liberal Arts Study Discussion Program for NMA clubs 
This was to be the pilot program—an experimental run to study the pro- 
gram and its suitability to our clubs’ needs. 

Already, months ago, the NMA Club Education Director had begun 
working with The Fund for Adult Education, which develops such programs 
It was decided to conduct this experimental project with discussion programs 
in such topics as Economic Reasoning, Ways of Mankind, and World 
Politics. The NMA would offer these to its membership as another educa 
tional program aimed at providing supervisory management with the bes 
possible broadening subjects for personal development. 

The NMA Area Representatives returned to the previously-chosen cities 
and began working with management clubs to arrange the programs. The 
cities for this pilot program are Los Angeles, Denver, St. Louis, Chicago, 
Battle Creek, Memphis and Birmingham. 

Now, midway between that planning meeting and the starting date for 


(Continued on page 66) 
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Reporw.... 


....f0r supervisors 





by Stewart French 


The new labor-management bill, officially 
known as the "Labor-Management Reporting and 
Disclosure Act of 1958," sponsored by Democra- 
tic Sen. John Kennedy of Massachusetts and Re- 
publican Sen. Irving Ives of New York, is so 
highly controversial, in so many ways, that 
one of its important provisions has gone more or 
less unnoticed. That is the amendment to the 
definition of "supervisor" in the Taft-Hartley 


Act. 
Section 601 of the Kennedy-Ives bill ammends Sec- 
tion 2(11) of Taft-Hartley to read: 
"Sec. 2. When used in this Act—...(11) The term 
‘supervisor' means any individual having author- 
ity, in the interest of the employer, to hire, 
transfer, suspend, lay-off, recall, promote, 
discharge, assign, reward, or discipline other 
employees, or to adjust their grievances, or one 
who does effectively recommend such action, or 
whose principal function is responsibility to 
direct other employees, if, in connection with 
the foregoing, the exercise of such authority is 
not of a merely routine or clerical nature, but 
requires the use of independent judgment." 
In explaining the reason for the change, and its mean- 
ing, the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
said in its report to the Senate (Senate Report 1684, 
85th Congress): "NLRB witnesses testified and the 
Board's annual reports show that the application of 
the present definition (of 'supervisor') has caused 
4 
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confusion, litigation, and delays in case handling. 
Without changing the policy purposes of the defini- 
tion, and the exclusion of supervisors from the cate- 
gory of employees under this act and state labor- 
management laws, the line of demarcation between 
supervisors and employees is drawn more clearly. The 
redefinition retains all of the indicia and tests of 
supervisory Status contained in present law but makes 
clear that the types of authority enumerated must not 
only exist but also must be exercised effectively, 
whereas under the present definition putative ‘au- 
thority’ to recommend actions of the kind enumerated 
is all that seems to be required. The purpose is to 
provide an objective test of the existence of the 
authority. Those not meeting the ‘authority’ test 
may be deemed supervisors under present law if they 
‘responsibly direct’ employees. This test has been 
very difficult to apply because many skilled workers 
incidentally direct co-workers such as less skilled 
employees and apprentices. The redefinition would 
require that responsible direction of other employees 
must be 'the principal function' in order for this at- 
tribute alone to make an employee a supervisor. 

"A major purpose of the clarification is to re- 
duce litigation of this kind of issue in representation 
cases, thereby enabling the board to process more cases 
and to do so more quickly." 

The foregoing is the explanation in the "Sec- 
tion-by-Section Analysis of the Bill" of the commit- 
tee's report. In the part of the report giving a 
general explanation of the measure and its provisions, 
the committee stated: 


CLARIFYING DEFINITION OF "SUPERVISOR" 


"During the hearings, the Committee pressed the 
Board and its General Counsel to suggest provisions 
of the law which might be changed so as to eliminate 
delays in case handling without substantially affect- 
ing the present law and rights and policies established 
by it. Members of the committee were disappointed by 
the paucity of suggestions from the board and general 
counsel and the lack of evidence that they have given 
adequate attention to the urgent necessity to elimi- 
nate delays and thereby make possible the handling 
of more cases. 
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"The committee believes that case handling effi. 
ciency can be promoted by clarifying the present 
definition of 'supervisor' in Section 2 (11) of th 
National Labor Relations Act. It is not our intentig 
to reopen the controversy as to whether the policy o 
excluding supervisors from the act's coverage is wise 
or unwise. We merely seek to clarify the definitig 
so as to eliminate the confusion in its applicatig 
which has been the subject of many cases, particularly 
in representation election proceedings. 

"The committee believes that the new definitig 
would forestall controversies in the twilight zone of 
supervisors—leadmen—craftsmen. It believes that it 
would help to cut down contested cases especially ip 
combination with the revival of the ‘pre-hearing elec. 
tion.' 

"To the extent that litigation is discouraged 
and eliminated in this narrow but numerous sector of 
cases, the board would be enabled to process the par. 
ticular cases more expeditiously and be free to direct 
the energies and attention of its personnel to other 
cases in its backlog or in the ‘no man's land.'* 


"COMRADE" BOSS 

Over on the other side of The Hill, Boyd Leedon, 
chairman of the National Labor Relations Board, testi- 
fied before the House Labor Committee in its hearings 
that the addition to the definition of supervisor of 
the qualification that it include persons "whose 
principal function is to direct other employees" would 
be of assistance to the board. It will help establish 
the status of "“leadmen" and “working foremen," whose 
functions have been troublesome to NLRB in ruling m 
bargaining unit membership, the board chairman ex- 
plained. 

He also opposed the provision written into the 
bill during floor debate in the Senate that makes it 
mandatory for employers as well as union officials 
to file non-Communist affidavits in order to use NIB 
facilities. Leedom pointed out that there are far 
more employers than union officers, and that requiring 
oaths from them might cost an additional $600,000 to 
$900,000 yearly for administration. Administrative 
costs of the union-officer affidavit now run about 
$300,000 plus a year. 
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The NLRB head agreed that not many communists 
yould be flushed out among employers. He stated the 
poard's opinion that even the union-affidavit require- 
ment was of "little use" now, although there had been 
need for it “when the Communist Party was infiltrating 
the labor movement." 


"0G DAYS" ALONG THE POTOMAC 


August brings relative peace and quiet to the 
Nation's Capital, which is also the capital of the 
Free World. The 85th Congress will have adjourned 
sine die—without a day for meeting again. (But cheer 
up, up, the 86th Congress will convene on January 3rd!) 


The nine Justices of the Supreme Court washed up 
and called it a day for the Court's October, 1957, 
term the first week of July. A large part of the top 
brass in the Executive Branch have gone to cooler, 
if not greener, pastures @ntil after the New Year for 
American industry—Labor - Washington is an inland 
southern city, built a@lomg,a humid river bank with 
hills shutting off a sit. Ee of whatever merry 
little breezes might ot Wise be flitting about. 
This is the time of ge@yyiligse reporters who have to 
stay around get to wondering About the wisdom of the 
Founding Fathers in.-eomp ms Lae g on such a location 
for building a news sr the new country. 


But then, the Scanibar Fathers didn't envision 
a government for 170 million people, with the highest 
living standards in history, and with major responsi- 
bility for preserving peace and freedom in the world. 
If we didn't do it, it wouldn't be done, for ourselves 
or for anyone else. 


With such responsibilities, the government must 
of course go on, even with Congress out of session and 
the Supreme Court in recess. And go on it does through 
the Executive Branch which employs the bulk of the 
two million-plus Federal workers, ranging all the way 
from blue-collar custodial and maintenance personnel 
to top-flight scientists, engineers, and executives. 
It just is that, barring an emergency or a foreign 
crisis, not too many new policy decisions or pronounce- 
ments are likely to be made. 
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@ A SECOND HONEYMOON? 


One of the most fascinating aspects of the last 
part of the last session of the 85th Congress is the 
cozy way the Republican Administration got along with 
the Democratic Congress' major legislation. And evey 
in the non-legislative matter—strictly speaking—of 
the Adams-Goldfine affair, Republican members of the 
House and Senate (particularly those up for election 
this fall) were often out ahead of the Democrats in 
going after Adams' scalp. 

Of course, there were instances when all was not 
sweetness and light between Eisenhower and the Demo- 
crats, such as with respect to some phases of the 
Pentagon reorganization and farm policies. But the 
blow=-ups were relatively few and passing. The signifi- 
cant thing was the accent on the positive. For ex- 
ample, the reciprocal trade program, considered of 
major importance by Administration leaders, fared well 
indeed, especially in view of the fact that it was 
held to be the source of the major depression in the 
mining and some oil producing areas. 

And—wonder of wonders—a tax extension bill 
cleared House and Senate without major political fire- 
works in an election year. The Administration's tax 
line was nicked, but not for much. 

Another dividend was House and Senate clearance 
of a more generous foreign aid authorization than even 
Administration insiders expected. The bipartisan 
performance in this instance was marred considerably, 
however, by the Administration's action in pulling 
the rug from under the Kennedy amendment permitting 
economic aid in some instances to Iron Curtain coun 
tries. 


HANDWRITING ON WALL? 


Cynical Democrats and some Republicans still look 
with jaundiced eyes on this new and rather successful 
courtship of Congress by the now aging Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration. 

That is, the Administration believes the Demo- 
crats will retain control of both the Senate and the 
House. Hence, if it's going to have to do business 
for another two years with a Democratic Congress, it 
might as well keep it friendly. 
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WHAT ARE... 


HEPPENSTALL SUPERVISOR is a 

member of the management 
team and a leader of men. He is the 
vital connecting link which lies be- 
tween the purposes and objectives of 
management, and the needs and in- 
terest of the workers in the achieve- 
ment of a particular task. 

As a member of the management 
team, he must have a thorough 
knowledge of the company, its prod- 
ucts, methods, tools, and new de- 
velopments. He must be able to 
think creatively, clearly, and con- 
structively; promote cooperative ef- 
fort; formulate sound judgment; and 
possess administrative ability. 

As a leader, he must be a practical 
psychologist versed in motivating, 
guiding, developing, and controlling 
the actions of the men he supervises. 
He should possess the qualities of 
integrity, loyalty, fairness, forceful- 
ness, judgment, and kindness. He 
must be optimistic, radiate confi- 
dence, and instill enthusiasm in 
others. 

He is responsible to higher man- 
agement, other supervisors, the em- 
ployees, labor organizations, and the 
customers. 

As a member of the management 
team, it is the supervisor's responsi- 
bility to see that production is op- 
erating economically and profitably 
so that a fair return is made on the 
company’s capital investment. With- 
out this reasonable margin of profit, 


The 
Responsibilities 
of a 
|Heppenstall]| 
SUPERVISOR? 


by Alexander C. Wilk 





no organization can continue to exist, 
produce goods, give employment to 
workers, or contribute to the support 
of our government. He is responsible 
for putting into use the practices of 
higher management and delegated 
to enforce the company policy fairly 
and uniformly. He should be rea- 
sonably informed about the company 
so that he can supply accurate in- 
formation relative to the company 
policy, organization, products, and 
services when called upon. 

He must be alert for new ideas, 
processes, methods, tools, and new 
developments so that the company 
can be a leader when something new 
is evolved. He can not become 
stagnant, but must keep informed of 
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all technological improvements. In 
order for the supervisor to achieve 
quality preciseness of production, in- 
sure efficient work flow, and econom- 
ical use of materials and working 
supplies, he must have the adminis- 
trative ability to plan, organize, and 
schedule methods in coordinating 
manpower, materials, and equip- 
ment. 

Analyze and interpret 

He must analyze and interpret 
complex situations and make recom- 
mendations for correcting mechanical 
or operational problems. He must 
observe the rules and promote co- 
operative effort in the care and pro- 
tection of working supplies, tools, 
and equipment. 

He must practice and enforce good 
housekeeping, fire, and safety regu- 
lations. Accidents are indirect costs. 
Injury to employees as well as equip- 
ment breakdowns cause a loss in 
production and failure to complete 
work at the specified time. He must 
furnish records and reports to higher 
management because a report of to- 
day’s operation is a check on yes- 
terday’s judgment. They eliminate 
guesswork and are vital in establish- 
ing sound and wise decisions. 

Today, with technology advancing 
rapidly, it is not possible for one 
supervisor to conceive, develop, and 
install improvements and important 
changes in methods of production, 
tools or equipment. It requires the 
combined efforts of other supervisors 
who share in the management team 
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of the Heppenstall Co. Therefore, 
the supervisor's responsibility is to 
master the art and skill of cooperat- 
ing, planning and communicating. 

Cooperation is the recognition of 
a mutual interest and working to 
gether to achieve one goal. It de. 
velops teamwork, encourages sug. 
gestions, improves morale, facilitates 
production, and eliminates waste. 

Planning is based on facts about 
the past, present, and estimated 
forecasts of the future. Together the 
supervisors can plan requirements in 
manpower, materials, and equipment; 
plan cost improvements in waste, 
labor, efficiency, and equipment 
maintenance; plan specific dates for 
production; plan scheduling, re-train- 
ing, and development needs of em- 
ployees; and plan changes in processes 
of quality techniques. 

Communicating is the giving and 
taking of specific and technical in- 
formation, sharing ideas and opin- 
ions, passing along the facts about 
the company, its schedules of opera 
tion on productions, and its requisi- 
tions for materials, tools and working 
supplies. The success they achieve in 
overcoming obstacles and installing 
improvements rests on how effective- 
ly they work together for common 
unity and understanding. 

In dealing directly with the em 
ployees, it is the supervisor's respon- 
sibility to help the men he supervises 
become better men tomorrow than 
they are today. He must apply his 
leadership in managing, directing, 
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controlling, guiding, and inspiring 
them into the proper production 
channels. The supervisor must un- 
derstand human nature, its depths, 
and limitations. He must have the 
sbility to motivate and acquire the 
best from the many individual 
traits each individual possesses. 
Knowing how to make the employees 
want to do what you want them to 
do is the essence that distinguishes 
the leader of men from the driver. 
Since instructing and teaching are 
important tools of supervision, used 
for the purpose of improving and in- 
creasing production, the supervisor 
must provide adequate instructions 
and training for the employee. 

If a learner has not learned, the 
trainer has not taught. 

It is his responsibility to maintain 
satisfactory working conditions, 
maintain discipline, and promote co- 
operative effort and goodwill. He 
must inform his men of what is ex- 
pected of them during working 
hours, the quantity and quality of 
production they are expected to 
maintain, tolerances or dimensions to 
which they must work, the percen- 
tage of permissible scrap, the degree 
of regularity of attendance, the 
amount of time permitted for per- 
sonal requirements, the extent of 





The author, a machine shop 
foreman, took first prize (5 shares 
of company stock and $200) for 
this essay im a contest sponsored 
He Heppenstall Management 

ub. 




















maintenance of their own and the 
company’s equipment, and employees’ 
cooperation in adhering to the com- 
pany’s fire and safety regulations and 
good housekeeping practices. 

It is the supervisor's responsibility 
to listen and understand the em- 
ployees’ attitudes, wishes, and com- 
plaints, as every problem is a chal- 
lenge in strengthening relations. He 
should encourage and ask the em- 
ployees for their ideas and sugges- 
tions on production techniques, as 
this will give them a feeling of 
team pafticipation, satisfy their in- 
trinsic need for dignity, and their 
need for a sense of pride in their 
workmanship. When morale is high, 
the quality and quantity of work 
turned out will be high. Satisfied em- 
ployees usually understand and agree 
with the company’s objectives, its 
rules and regulations. They have a 
feeling of belonging, which is the 
foundation of loyalty to the company. 


Management & labor 

Because the supervisor is manage- 
ment’s front line in labor relations, 
it is tremendously important that he 
have a sound knowledge of person- 
nel administration and the ability to 
interpret and administer a union con- 
tract. He must have technical under- 
standing of the regulations that 
govern management relations with 
organized labor. It is his responsi- 
bility to build a progressive team by 
promoting respectable and harmoni- 
ous labor relations. 


As cooperation and teamwork are 
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vital to management, they are equally 
important between the supervisor 
and organized labor. Prevention of 
grievances should be the goal of 
every supervisor. However, when an 
employee has a grievance, it is the 
supervisor's responsibility to function 
honestly, sincerely and promptly. He 
must be capable and willing to deal 
effectively and considerately with the 
grievance. 


Sell the man? 

He should be more concerned with 
what is right, rather than who is 
right, avoid favoritism, understand 
the employee’s problems, and recog- 
nize the effects of his own personal 
actions and statements on all em- 
ployees. It is his responsibility to sell 
the man, not pass the buck. The com- 
pany rarely junks a machine, it re- 
builds it. Likewise, with a dissatisfied 
employee. Collective bargaining with 
the employees’ representatives enables 
labor and the supervisor to solve 
many problems that confront our 
industry. One is dependent on the 
other, and they both must work in 
unison, so that there is a minimum of 
friction and a maximum of goodwill. 

With competition as keen as it is, 
the company must offer a finer quality 
product at the lowest possible price 
because its success depends on its 
customers. The customer is the one 
who furnishes the money for sal- 
aries, profits, expansion and oper- 
ating capital. He is not dependent 
on the company, but the company is 
dependent upon him. The company 


does not do him a favor by serving 
him, rather he does the company q 
favor by giving the company an op. 
portunity to serve. Although a super. 
visor seldom comes in direct contag 
with the customer, he has an inherent 
responsibility to him because he js 
in a strategic position to meet cus. 
tomer demand for a finer product, 
increase output, meet delivery dates 
cut waste, improve methods, and 
maintain quality. It is his respon. 
sibility to stimulate customer satis. 
faction and bring any bonafide com. 
plaints or suggestions concerning the 
company’s product to the attention of 
his superiors. Since it is “Mr. Cus 
tomer” who makes the final inspec. 
tion of any product, quality perform- 
ance must measure up to his 
expectations and demands. 

As Heppenstall’s is continually 
forging ahead to be a leader in the 
steel industry, so should the super. 
visor aspire to be a progressive lead- 
er of men by self-development and 
improvement. The supervisor's lead- 
ership can be developed by increasing 
his knowledge and understanding of 
human nature, by understanding 
what motivates employees to per 
form their job efficiently, and by 
understanding the job satisfactions 
that tend to reduce absenteeism and 
labor turnover. He should stay 
abreast of new developments in the 
study of human relations and the 
steel industry, by wide reading and 
participating in the educational op 
portunities available to him. 
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HERE’S WHAT A... 


C+O-M' POU TE NR 


IS AND WHAT IT DOES 





by Ernest Koenigsberg 


HERE’S NOTHING very compli- 
I sed in the calculations per- 
formed by an electronic computer. 

Basically, a computer is a device 
that will carry out simpie mathe- 
matical operations very quickly. For 
example, if put into words: “Add 
2025 to 1765,” or, “Subtract 2925 
from 4025,” or, “Subtract A from B; 
if the difference is zero or greater, 
go on to the next step; if the differ- 
ence is less than zero, then set (B— 
A) equal to zero.” 

These are precisely the same op- 
etations carried out by clerks using 
desk calculators, slide rules, or just 
pencil and paper. 

A part of the fascination of com- 
puters lies in the great speed at 
which the individual operations are 
performed, but the appellation of 
“electronic brains” is due to two 
more factors: 

Computers are able to memorize 
or store large amounts of informa- 
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tion, which can later be quickly re- 
covered as needed for the mathe- 
matical steps. 

Computers can be “programmed” 
or organized in advance so that many 
different operations will be per- 
formed, each one in its proper se- 
quence. 

Altogether, a computer is made 
up of five major parts. 

Input: A computer must have in- 
formation in order to perform its 
operations. Such input may be in 
the form of punched cards, paper or 
magnetic tape, or typewriters (for 
example, the Teletypewriter or Flex- 
owriter). Newer input devices in- 
clude special handsets, information 
direct from cash registers, or on 
paper or card tags which can be read 
magnetically or electrostatically. De- 
pending on the circuits used, input 
devices feed information to the mem- 
ory and/or to the control or pro- 
gram circuit. 

Memory: Input devices tend to 
work more slowly than the circuits 
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performing the actual mathemati- 
cal operations. It is, therefore, an 
advantage to be able to store as much 
as possible of the information which 
is common to a number of calcula- 
tions. The operation of a payroll, 
for example, requires a list of em- 
ployees, their job classifications, tax 
classifications, pay schemes and rates, 
etc. A sufficient memory ensures that 
such more or less fixed information 
does not have to be re-entered into 
each separate calculation, and thus in- 
creases the speed of the computer 
as a whole. 

Memory devices currently in use 
include magnetic cores, cathode-ray 
tubes, vacuum tubes, acoustic delay 
lines, magnetic drums and mag- 
metic tape. The most important 
property of a memory device is the 
time it takes to release information 
to the other circuits in the computer. 
This is known as access time, and 
the above list is in order of increas- 
ing access time. 

Control: The control circuits are 
responsible for putting the mathe- 
matical operations into their proper 
sequence and for selecting the proper 
information from the memory. Some 
computers are “stored program com- 
puters,” meaning that both the pro- 
gram (or sequence of operations) 
and all the necessary information 
are stored in the memory unit. Con- 
trol information then goes directly 
from the memory to the control 
circuit. Other computers are intern- 
ally wired to perform a given se- 
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quence of operations, using both in- 
put and memory information. Still 
others rely on input cards to give 
the sequence of operations. 

Mathematical circuits: The mathe. 
matical circuits are the “heart” of 
the computer; they alone can ma- 
nipulate the information to obtain 
the desired results. They incorpor- 
ate either vacuum tubes or crystal 
valves, which operate in response to 
short electronic signals called pulses, 
Pulses are, in fact, the means of com- 
munication between all the com- 
ponents of the computer. 


Output devices: Output devices 
are necessary to produce the te. 
quired information in a form that 
is meaningful to the user. Output 
devices may take any of the forms 
which are used for input, or can be 
direct printers. In the latter case, 
the output, if in tape or card lan 
guage, can be fed to an auxiliary 
machine, which prints the results 
at reasonable speeds without slowing 
down the computer. Alternatively, 
the output may actually be desired 
in card or tape form so that sorting 
operations can easily be performed. 
Thisyis particularly true if more than 
a sipgle answer is required, ¢g, 
whe@ a report or statistical survey 
is to be compiled. 


Computers are capable of pet 
forming a host of different compler 
operations at amazing speeds, and 
of storing masses of information 
But it is up to the programmer 
tell the machine just where the it 
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formation comes from, what is to be 
done with it, and where the infor- 
mation is to go, e.g., back to the 
memory or on to the output. The 
efficiency of a computer in dealing 
with a particular problem depends 
to a large extent on the skill of the 
programmer. * 

Computers understand and op- 
erate by using a code language for 
communication both with the out- 
side and between their component 
parts. The programmer has to con- 
vert all source data into the ma- 
chine language and then prepare 
the instructions for the computer. 
The instructions, which are also in 
the code language, tell the machine 
the sequence of operations, the out- 
put information required and the 
form it is to take, e.g., card or printed 
output. 

Programming is a taxing and te- 
dious job; if it is to be done well, 
the programmer must know the 
capabilities of the computer. For ex- 
ample, knowledge of the length of 
the access time can be used advan- 
tageously. Proper programming, 
called “optimal coding,” can reduce 
the time taken for a particular prob- 
lem by a factor of five. It may even 
be possible to produce a working 
program for a problem which at first 





* There are some computers, called “spe- 
cial purpose computers,” which are pro- 
grammed by internal wiring. These are 
capable of carrying out only very specific 

; the program is built into the 
computer. Two examples are the Ameri- 
can Airline Reservoir and the John Plain 
Inventory Computer. 


HERE’S WHAT A COMPUTER IS AND WHAT IT DOES 
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seemed impossible owing to the 
memory limitations of the computer. 

Since it requires so much time 
and effort, programming tends to be 
expensive, and it is therefore not 
often economically sound to plan a 
“single run” problem for the com- 
puter. The actual computer cost of 
performing the calculations may be 
very low, but the operation may re- 
quire weeks of effort on the part of 
the programmer. 

It should be remembered that a 
computer requires a staff of opera- 
tors, programmers, coders, clerks for 
data reduction, and a maintenance 
staff (the last named supplied by 
the manufacturer if the machine is 
rented). While computers can and 
do reduce staff requirements, they do 
not do away with staffing problems 
altogether. 


Can a computer help you? 

Is there an ultimate advantage in 
applying a computer in your busi- 
ness? The advantages may be direct 
—lower payrolls or, better still, lower 
net operating costs. Less obvious ad- 
vantages may be obtained if a com- 
puter gives faster and more accur- 
ate reporting at the same or even 
higher costs, or if it provides the 
business with vital information 
which was previously unobtainable. 
(see box p. 18). 

For the system to be truly efficient, 
the computer must be used in its 
most effective way commensurate 
with the needs of the user. There 
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is a wide range of commercial com- 
puters, each with somewhat different 
characteristics, and many manufac- 
turers are prepared to build special 
computers for customers’ needs. 
There is no need to give up informa- 
tion to fit the method to a particular 
machine, or to make the machines 
follow the existing method. 

It is possible to make quite accur- 
ate estimates of the potential and 
costs of a computer in a particular 
application or group of applications. 
These estimates can, of course, be 
only as accurate as the detail and 
scope of the analysis permits. The 
study should therefore include a 
complete survey of the system in 
terms of the goals and demands. 
Since a computer does only what it is 
told to do, it adds no knowledge or 
insight to the routines that it pro- 
cesses. Very often, therefore, if a 
computer is used merely to carry out 
the existing procedures in their pres- 
ent sequences, it will prove to be 
more expensive and/or slower than 
the existing methods. It is quite 





Dr. Ernest Koenigsberg, a graduate of 
NYU and lIcwa State, is head of the 
Operations Research Section of Midwest 
Research Institute, Kansas City. In addi- 
tion he works with the Computing Service 
Section in studies of the application of 
computers to data processing. His com- 
puter experience, at Midwest Research 
as well as other organizations, includes 
studies of such fields as inventory and 
production control, work scheduling, and 
reservation and ticketing. 
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possible for a mere simplification of 
existing routines to lead to greater 
reduction in operating costs than 
can be obtained by the introduction 
of today’s computers. Several such 
instances have been reported. At 
other times, the analysis has shown 
that present volumes of business are 
too small for the use of the larger 
machines, while the intermediate size 
machines offer no savings. 


Some computer applications 


The earliest use of modern com- 
puting methods in industry was in 
scientific and technical applications. 
There is, however, a “scientific” use 
of computers which is of immediate 
interest to management, and which 
should be dealt with together with 
the more commercial applications. 
This is the use of computers in Oper- 
ations Research, the name given to 
the use of scientific techniques to 
assist in the solution of management 
problems. Since Operations Research 
attempts to aid management by using 
many methods and techniques which 
have been developed in _ other 
branches of science, it often requires 
the solution of mathematical equa- 
tions. 

A computer will provide the an- 
swers to complicated mathematical 
problems involving a large number 
of variables, which were once con- 
sidered too difficult or tedious for 
solution. By using computers, Op- 
erations Research can now solve 
such problems as are associated with 
inventory and production control, 
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warehouse allocation and other dis- 
tribution headaches. 1 

Other problems for which a com- 
puter often provides solutions are 
those which may be too difficult for 
mathematical formulation. By repro- 
ducing the elements of the problem, 
it is possible to create a mathemati- 
cal/statistical model of the system 
under study and to obtain trial results 
using the actual statistical distribu- 
tions. This approach, which is called 
the “Monte Carlo Method,” has 
proved useful in improving the effi- 
ciency of freight yards,* terminals 
and production facilities. 

The computer allows problems 
which were once considered too for- 
midable, to be studied in almost 
complete detail. The problems of 
scheduling orders in a machine re- 
pair shop or of the flow of petroleum 
products through a pipeline fall into 
this category. The computer can 
treat the extreme variability in re- 
pair orders or in petroleum demands, 
and make decisions that will take 
account of changes in the plant or 
changes due to “failures” in machin- 
ery or personnel. 

Modern computers are being used 
in many commercial artd accounting 
phases of business and industry. A 
typical example is provided by pay- 
toll accounting. The size of the 
machine required depends on the 
number of employees concerned, the 
complexity of the wage system 


(taxes, other deductions, incentive, 
piece or time rates), and the other 


uses to which the machine will be 
put. General purpose computers are 
also being used for many other com- 
mercial operations: to perform many 
accounting functions, including bill- 
ing, invoicing, etc., and to prepare 
control reports for management. 

Some large companies use several 
small or intermediate size computers, 
each performing a specific function. 
Others are planning to use a single 
large computer to fulfill many func- 
tions. * There is much to be said for 
both approaches; the actual decision, 
of course, depends on the outlook 
and plans of the company involved 
and on how the various functions are 
related. 


On-line computers 


Special purpose computers are be- 
ing used to perform special functions, 
which are generally of the “on-line” 
type. These require immediate access 
to information stored in the machine 
and the ability to keep the informa- 
tion up-to-date. The booking of res- 
ervations is one example of an “on- 
line” operation. Railroads and air- 
lines sell a product that has a high 
value until the train or plane de- 
parts: after that, the space has no 
value at all. Overselling space may, 
at times, be even more costly than 
leaving a vacant seat. A computer 
exists which will keep an up-to-the- 
minute record of available space, * 
and the inventory record is cor- 
rected immediately after space is 
sold. Other computers are being 
used to maintain up-to-date inventory 
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direct communication with a large 
inventory computer. This has great 
potential in large department stores 
and wherever large-scale warehouse 
and spare-part operations are con- 
ducted. It is hoped that this device 
may prove workable in smaller firms, 
which are perhaps in greater need of 
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since the staff who will eventually 
operate the system will require spe- 
dfic training anyway, the planners 
can participate in an internal train- 
ing program under the direction of 
those who have had computer ex- 
perience. 

At the very outset, the planning 
group should determine what is ex- 
pected of the computer. Clear analy- 
tical thinking at this stage will lead 
to simplifications which will be of 
great advantage, whether a computer 
is eventually installed or not. 

An analysis is required of the in- 
formation flow and manipulation, not 
in terms of present practice but of 
the most efficient operation. The 
planners are thus looking for dupli- 
cation, unnecessary steps and bottle- 
necks in processing. This is best 
done with the help of flow charts, 
which are more meaningful than or- 
ganization charts, since they describe 
what is actually done in each depart- 
ment, and how the various depart- 
ments communicate with each other. 
The flow must be analyzed in great 
detail to obtain a complete descrip- 
tion of what is the essential informa- 
tion, how it is changed en route and 
what the sequence limitations are, if 
any. Personal interviews with heads 
of departments are required to deter- 
mine what is done with the informa- 
tion at each stage, and the extent to 
which it is really needed. 

Once this has been done, the plan- 
ning group is in a position to con- 
sider modifications to the flow chart. 
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Any duplication of effort will be ap- 
parent and should be removed; 
changes in sequence should be made 
where they will save time and/or 
personnel. The knowledge of com- 
puter techniques now becomes use- 
ful. The group can consider revisions 
of method and sequences which are 
in accord with computer techniques. 
This extends to a consideration of 
more direct methods of feeding input 
information, and of the form of the 
various Output reports. 

The work of the planning group 
should be carefully scrutinized by 
high level operating personnel, to 
ensure that no vital reporting is 
omitted. 


Selecting the computer 

The planning committee is now in 
a position to consider the selection 
of the computer. By this time, a 
complete library of computer hand- 
books and catalogues has been col- 
lected, and the group is already 
familiar with the characteristics of 
the major computers. It is often wise 
to consult the manufacturers direct, 
since they can be very helpful regard- 
ing the most recent developments 
and modifications in equipment. 

The manufacturers are interested 
in all possible computer applications 
and in any special requirements; to 
a large extent, the needs of the cus- 
tomers determine the revisions made 
in later models. Further, their en- 
gineering and sales staffs have valu- 
able experience in installing com- 
puter systems which they are more 
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than willing to put at the customer's 
service. 

In comparing different computers, 
the factors to be considered are flex- 
ibility, ease of operation and reliabil- 
ity and maintenance, as well as cost, 
speed and input and output devices. 
In general the computer selected 
should be able to handle reasonable 
overloads to allow for seasonal fluc- 
tuations and the expected growth in 
business volume. Alternatively, it 
should be capable of being coupled 
with extra equipment to handle these 
overloads. Very often, however, the 
overload can be handled at very low 
cost during an added shift. If the 
computer is expected to give “on- 
line” service, it must of course be 
able to handle the overload directly. 
The planning group must therefore 
consider the anticipated growth in 
volume, at least for the amortization 
period if the computer is purchased 
outright, or for the contract period 
(plus an amortization factor for 
changeover costs) if the machine is 
rented. 

The justification of a computer re- 
quires the same sort of analysis as is 

1. Proceedings of Conference on R. R. 
Communications. Railway Systems and 
Procedure Association. 

2. R. R. Crane, F. B. Brown and R. O. 
2a) Jnl. Oper. Res. Soc. Am., 3, 


3. F. Osborn, Sales Management, 
~ te 1955. 


4. M. L. Haselton and E. L. Schmidt, 
Electrical Engineering, pp. 1-6, July 1954. 


5. Electronics, p. 20, August 1955. 


6. Automatic Control, p. 29, November 
1955; Electronics, p. 20, August 1955. 
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needed for the justification of am 
capital investment in a business or. 
ganization. The costs, advantagy 
and disadvantages of both the old and 
the new methods of operation mug 
be compared and assessed. When; 
system is changed, there are always 
certain conversion costs which mus 
be attributed to the new system 
These include the retraining of per. 
sonnel, dismissal costs, waste of the 
stocks of older printed material, etc 
In some instances the conversion cost 
will be quite high, perhaps on the 
order of six months’ machine rental 

The cost of the old system is pre- 
sumably known in great detail. At 
this stage, good estimates of the run- 
ning costs (including maintenance, 
personnel and forms) of the new 
method should also be available, to- 
gether with an estimate of the capital 
costs. In a period of rapid change, 
such as is now in progress in compu- 
ter development, one must consider 
a short amortization period for pur- 
chased equipment, say five to seven 
years. 

If a computer system is to be justi- 
fied on the basis of money savings 
alone, then the cost estimates should 
show savings over such a short 
period. This does not imply that the 
system will be outdated at the end 
of that time; it merely takes into 
account that new developments may 
allow even greater savings in the fu- 
ture. 


Some potential users are taking the 
attitude that, in view of the rapid 
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developments in the computer indus- computers now, and making his needs 
uy, they will wait for a computer known to the manufacturers, that the 
that is absolutely “ideal” for their potential user can help formulate the 
needs. While they may eventually characteristics of future computers. 
a machine which they consider Further, both management and staff 
ideal, they will not be making use _ will be familiar with computer tech- 
of the advantages and possible sav- niques and methods, and will be in 
ings available now, and may fall far a better position to take advantage 
behind. It is only by considering of the inevitable developments. 


Reprinted from MANAGEMENT METHODS magazine. 





WRITING 
THE BETTER 
BUSINESS LETTER by Mr. Sknul, Expert 


VERY ALERT BUSINESSMAN is aware of the white collar problem facing 
E American industry today. For every worker in the factory turning out 
useful goods there are something like 1.2 workers in the office turning out 
paper work. Where these workers will come from in the future is a question 
far-seeing businessmen are asking themselves. 


I have pondered this problem myself, especially the question of where that 
2th of a worker is coming from. It is possible to hire personnel whose 
efficiency is .2th of a normal worker, but this is an expensive and wasteful 
procedure. I feel that the solution of the problem is to reduce the ratio of 
production workers to office workers to a one to one ratio by getting in there 
and streamlining office procedures. 


With this idea in mind, I recently analyzed the operation of the offices 
of several large Eastern firms. What stood out in this survey was that a 
goodly part of each worker's time was spent dictating, transcribing, reading 
and answering business letters. I then focused my attention on the business 
letter itself and came up with this startling conclusion. Most of today’s 
business letter is mere waste baggage, redundant wordage splurted across 
eight-and-a-half-by-elevens. Cut the size of the business letter and you will 
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save not only in your own time, but in the time of the dozens of office work. 
ers who will have to read through it before it has come to rest in its fing 
filing cabinet. But just how, you ask, can you cut the size of your letters) 
Let us look at an example. 


Consider a typical business letter. It might run something like this: 


The Olive Fork Manufacturing Company 
Verdant Pastures, New York 
April 7, 1957 
Charles A. Glommerpied 
Manager in Charge of Procurement 
Purchasing Department 
Central Headquarters 
Amalgamated Eateries 
International Cyanide Building 
564 W. 6th East Street 
New York City, New York 


Dear Mr. Glommerpied: 

We are in receipt of your letter of the 12th of March of this yeor 
placing an order with our company for two million (2,000,000) silver plated 
olive forks. We are highly flattered by the confidence you placed in us by 
placing such a large order with our company while knowing little or nothing of 
our operations here at Verdant Pastures. 

Unfortunately, you no doubt have been misled by the title of our company, 
as no few others have, into supposing that we were engaged in the manufacture 
of olive forks and related products. Nothing could be further from the truth. Our 
sole product is ceramic sewer drain pipes, of which we ship many thousand per 
month. 

We are sorry that our title may have misled you, and hope that it caused 
you no inconvenience. We look forward to hearing from you in the future if you 
are ever in the market for ceramic pipe. 

Most sincerely yours, 
Olive L. Fork : 
President, The Olive Fork Manufacturing Co. 


What should be done to cut the length of such a typical business letter? 
First off, the name and address of the addressee may be eliminated. This is 
the most absurd part of any business letter. Why should you tell the person 
who receives the letter who he is and where he’s at? 

Next, the first paragraph may be drastically cut. As in most letters this 
paragraph says nothing save that Mr. Fork has received Mr. Glommerpied’s 
letter. 
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The second paragraph says, in far too many words, that Mr. Fork does not 
manufacture olive forks. So let us say that. 


The third paragraph adds nothing to the letter and may be eliminated 
entirely. 
So the revised letter reads: 


The Olive Fork Manufacturing Company 
Verdant Pastures, New York 
April 7, 1957 
Dear Mr. Glommerpied: 
In reply to your letter of March 12. We do not manufacture olive forks. 


Thus we cannot fill your order. 
Sincerely, 


Olive Fork 


But this is no place to stop. After writing a letter in the shortened 
"Sknul” form, always look it over and try to cut it still further. In many 
cases you will discover that the original letter conveyed no new information 
whatsoever and did not need to be written in the first place. In any case, 
further cuts are usually possible. 


For example, in most cases the date on a letter is unnecessary. This is 
stamped on the envelope by the post office. Further cutting of our sample 
letter resulted in the following: 


The Olive Fork Manufacturing Company 
Verdant Pastures, New York 
Glommerpied: 
Reyurlet 3/12. Don’t make forks. Can’t fill order. 
Oliver Fork 


Now the reader may complain that this form of letter lacks a certain 
amount of the smoothness and polish of the original. But whatever it lacks 
in polish, it makes up in briefness. Mr. Glommerpied, though not lulled 
by flowery words, will be doubly impressed. He will silently thank Mr. Fork 
for not wasting his valuable time with verbosity, and he will probably mutter 
something to himself like, “they have a pretty sharp-headed outfit up there 
in Verdant Pastures.” 

I explained my system to a friend of mine who is employed in the agri- 


cultural machinery industry. He used the system and was greatly pleased 
with the results. As a further example he has kindly allowed me to repro- 
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duce herewithin one of his letters before and after the “Sknul” treatment. His 
letter originally read as follows: 


The Farmore Manufacturing Company 
Manufacturers of Agricultural Machinery for Over Seven Years 
Bucolic, lowa 
September 22, 1956 

Mr. Rodrick !.. Fremmersnap 

Acme Gear and Stud Works 

Point-o-Rock, Wis. 

Dear Mr. Fremmersnap: 

In reference to our letter of May 21, our order number B23432, our pur. 
chase form number 34654C, your letter of confirmation of June 1, your sale 
number 56786A, our direct billing number 33343, and your return receipt num- 
ber 2343. As explained in the above, we ordered from you on May 21 of this 
year twenty thousand (20,000) Seed Removal Studs. (Our drawing number 
D-24-54653-67-1, our specification number 23457979L-2) In your letter of 
confirmation of June 1 you promised delivery by the second week of July. 

As we explained to‘ you in our letter of May 21, it was of the utmost 
importance that you filled our order on schedule. These studs are used in our 
Model 200001 Cotton Gin to remove the cotton seed from the cotton bolls, 
Although we have in the past sent off our equipment to the field, missing a few 
minor parts such as dust covers, locking screws or paint, we have discovered thot 
omission of the Seed Removal Studs renders the Model 200001 non-operative, 

We hope, therefore, that you will inform us immediately when you con 
deliver these studs. 

Sincerely yours, 
Pomphery Millrap 
Purchasor 
Pomphery sent two or three of such letters to the Acme Gear and Stud 
Works with no results. What finally got them moving was the “Sknul’ 
version below: 
The Farmore Manufacturing Company 


Manufacturers of Agricultural Machinery for Over Seven Years 


Bucolic, lowa 
Dear Roddy: 


Send them cotton pickin’ studs or it'll be your head. 
Pomphery 





Teacher: What is ignorance, Herbie? 
Little Herbie: Ignorance is when you don’t know anything and then 
somebody finds out. 
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Chicago’s reputation for its Skid Row aad its alcoholic problem may soon 
be a thing of the past. Business, industrial and civic leaders are all cooper- 
ating with Mayor Richard J. Daley, who directs the new Commission on 
Rehabilitation, and the Chicago Alcoholic Treatment Center. 

The center completed its first year May 13, and it has had a phenomenal 
success: Out of the first 244 patients discharged, 129—or more than one 
half—are maintaining post-treatment sobriety. 

A much greater expansion in the treatment of alcoholics is ahead. 

In July, the Chicago Center received a grant of $22,500 from the Illinois 
Commission on Alcoholism for the expansion of its medical-psychiatric 
treatment programs. With these funds, the commission is expanding its 
staff of psychiatric social workers, adding one field worker to provide out- 
patient counsel and improving other medical facilities. The commission 
is also hoping for grants on applications made to the Cook County Depart- 
ment of Public Walfare and the U. S. Department of Health. Both agencies 
have made extensive studies of the CATC program and its first-year results. 

Industry and management are well represented on the Commission on 
Rehabilitation which manages the center for the city. G. Murray Campbell, 
the chairman, is a Baltimore and Ohio Railroad vice-president; Walter 
Krafft, another member, has many business enterprises; Milton H. Callner 
is a real-estate developer. 

Early in its operations, the center contacted steel companies, electrical 
firms, building contractors, and many other lines of business, asking coop- 
eration in finding jobs for those who are about to leave the center. Coopera- 
tion has been magnificent, in the opinion of Director Arthur J. Ward. 

Considerably over one-half the men who leave the center have a job 
waiting for them. It had been the center's experience that “having a job” 
gives the patient a better chance to maintain sobriety than if he were dis- 
missed without concern for his future. 

“There is always room for more jobs,’ Ward says. “And there is always 
toom for improvement. But we owe a debt of gratitude to Chicago business 
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firms for the fine manner in which they have cooperated with us in giving 
jobs to those men we have rehabilitated. 

“Of course, no one can guarantee that the alcoholic will ‘stay sober’ o 
the job. Business has been willing to take that risk, in order to help us and 
to help the alcoholic who has been willing to accept treatment.” 

The Chicago Alcoholic Treatment Center was established under the per. 
sonal direction of the Mayor, who, since his term began in 1955, has planned, 
executed and generaled what amounts to a war on alcoholism. Mayor 
started the CATC off with a $120,000 city appropriation. The Board of 
Health gave over two floors at the Contagious Diseases Hospital, and Daley 
sent his personal troubleshooter, Arthur J. Ward, to set up and direct the 
center. It is frankly a pilot-plant operation, with only 36 beds in the nation’s 
second city, in which there are an estimated 174,000 alcoholics. 

After a little more than a year, the results were so formidable that now 
the Center is taking over another floor of the hospital to double its facilities 

Half the patients discharged join Alcoholics Anonymous, the organization 
which has free access to the center at all times. 

In about 50 per cent of the cases, patients at the center had literally drunk 
themselves out of house, home and family. There is an effort in all cases by 
the social service staff to reunite families—after having taught the non- 
alcoholic members the real nature of the illness. The hospital staff maintains 
that alcoholism és an illness, not just a habit or a weakness to be cured by 
will power alone. When the families of patients are made to understand 
this, reconciliation is frequently possible. The staff points with pride to the 
scores of families reunited as a result of the center's work. 

Women are not now treated at the center, although the female alcoholic 
problem is recognized. Starting from scratch with only 36 beds, it was de- 
cided to carry out the pilot-plant experiments, and basic research with male 
patients, before attempting to undertake the treatment of women too. 

The treatment is under the direction of a qualified medical doctor, a 
psychiatrist, a staff of psychiatric social workers, a nursing staff with experi- 
ence in treating alcoholics and a recreational director. Protestant and Catholic 
religious services are conducted in separate chapels each Sunday, and Wed- 
nesday and Saturday mornings are given over to AA meetings for such 
patients as wish to attend. But AA attendance is not required. Patients may 
ask and receive special religious or psychiatric counsel, besides regular in- 
terviews with the staff. 

The center provides television, radio, a well-stocked library, cards, check- 
ers and other games, handicraft lessons, and special lecture courses in civics, 
government, civil defense, fire prevention, ethics, journalism and other sub- 
jects. Group discussions are encouraged. 
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METHOD CHANGE 
and 


EMPLOYEE MORALE : - 


S > 
. . a nine-point plan re! fr 


N OUR QUEST FOR COST REDUCTION, quality improvement and increased 
I ssedactiviey, we are sometimes called upon to introduce changes in 
methods of accomplishing work. These changes most often involve new 
equipment or changes in procedure, or both. In any case they involve the 
job duties of our employees . . . and thus affect morale. 

In this brief touch upon the subject, we cannot, of course, cover all types 
of employees in all job situations. But perhaps we can offer a few observa- 
tions based on our personal experiences with this particular phase of the 
problem. 

Whether an employee's morale is affected favorably or adversely by a 
methods change depends largely on three factors—(1) his attitude prior 
to the change; (2) how well he is capable of performing his new duties; 
and (3) the manner in which the change is introduced to him. 

A procedure that seems to work with most individuals when it comes to 
the method of introducing a change includes the following “things to re- 
member”’: 

Explain the company’s reasons for the change from the standpoint of 
the company’s progress and the employee’s consequent welfare. 
If his attitude has been good, point out any similarities between his new 
duties and his previous experience. If his attitude has been fair or bad, 
accentuate the new details that might capture his interest or challenge his 
capabilities. 
® Show him exactly how you want the job done. 
If he is afraid of some new element of the job, express your confidence 
in his ability. 
Give him a fair trial period, correcting errors, encouraging when neces- 
sary and praising when merited. 
Wait until he is thoroughly familiar with the how of the job before 
you begin to accentuate the how much. 
@ Give fair consideration to his gripes and suggestions. (See next page) 
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Above all, if he objects or criticizes the new method, don’t blame the 
change on “the engineers” or on your supervisors. You are a manager, 
and you are charged with the building of loyalty, which is an all-important 
ingredient of morale. 
Don’t forget that “attitudes are contagious.” A display of your own in- 
terest in the new method may be the only thing you need to get your 
man interested. 


Most employees will respond favorably to this sort of treatment and will 
adjust to a method change rather quickly. Of course, some cases are stub- 
born or chronic, and take more time or special treatment to solve. And the 
fellow who, after a fair trial proves mentally or physically unable to perform 
the new job should, if he doesn’t give up voluntarily, be shifted to a more 
suitable job. 

A method change need not wreck employee morale. It may, in fact, rep. 
resent a fine opportunity for you to improve the morale of individual em. 
ployees and therefore, of your group. As we said before, attitudes are con- 
tagious.—Paul F, Bye, writing in MANAGEMENT MUSES, the monthly pubii- 
cation of the Colgate Management Club, Jeffersonville, Ind. 











SHORTAGE 


HE SHORTAGE OF BUSINESS EXECUTIVES continues to increase and, con- 
trary to popular opinion, probably will be felt most strongly by the 
larger corporations, predicts a Michigan State University professor. 

Most top-notch executives are being better developed today by companies, 
large or small, which have a pattern of steady growth, said Dr. Eugene E 
Jennings, associate professor of business administration. 

Some of the larger firms, which have approached politically feasible ot 
organizationally practical limits in size and complexity, he believes, “may 
be facing an executive shortage, because potential growth appears basic to 
executive development and attraction.” 

This theory is one of several emerging from an intensive study by Dr. 
Jennings which now has reached the halfway point of its six-year period. 
It reflects views held by executives of many corporations, gained by personal 
interviews and questionnaires. 
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The study shows that a shortage of top flight management personnel 
continues to plague most industries today. But what really disturbs leaders 
of business and industry, Dr. Jennings explained, is the amount and kind of 
executive talent being developed now to meet the anticipated needs of to- 
morrow—the next five to 10 years. 

“Business firms are having more pressure put upon them faster than they 
are developing people qualified to cope with these pressures,” he added. 
“One example is the pressure to expand horizontally as well as vertically— 
in other words, to effect mergers and add new products.” 

Corporations often obtain new firms today for tax advantage, “but there 
ate very few executives who know the delicate art of buying other com- 
panies,” Dr. Jennings said. 

One executive in the survey said: “If we were to wait for the right kind 
of man to run our expanded facilities that are planned, we could never 
expand.” 

Another declared: “We do not take into major consideration in our 
planning for expansion whether we have long-term adequate executive 
talent. We know we don’t have. When expansion seems wise economically 
we go ahead and hope that by the time the predicted economic advantage 
should wear out we will have enough people developed as a result of running 
the operation . . . that further economic advantage will occur.” 


Growth thus forces upon a firm the development of executive talent, 
Dr. Jennings pointed out, but warned that, “an expanding firm which fails 
to develop executives to handle new facilities will suffer loss often com- 
mensurate with, or even greater than, the expansion.” 


The shortage of executives to meet present and future needs, “seems to 
be less acute in companies with a long, steady record of growth,” he found. 
“The greatest shortage is in fast growing young firms with no long-standing 
reputation for being dynamic. Executive talent takes longer to develop than 
economic size and position.” 


The chemical industry, with a reputation for sound growth since the early 
1930's, not only has produced good executives from within due to growth 
pressures, but also has attracted top-notch managerial people from other 
industries, the study revealed. 


The executive is a mobile breed of man who is attracted to a corporation 
with steady growth because such a firm is likely to expand further, “and the 
executive wants to be responsible for that future growth,” Dr. Jennings 
concluded. “This,” he said, “apparently represents an inner need of the 
top-notch executive.” 








THE GREAT ERA 


of 


THE GOOF-OFF? 


by Charles H. Brower, President, 
Batten, Barion, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 





I AM PRESENTLY SKEPTICAL about this thing we are in—this thing that is 
about to “saucer out” or “bottom out”—this recession or depression or 
whatever. 

I am afraid that it may be deeper and more longlasting than the experts 
have said. Because, look: 

There never was a depression before when prices continued to climb. 

There never was a depression before when people had money but wouldn't 
take it out of the bank. I think the economists are all wrong, because this 
is not an economic thing. I think people are just bored with us—with you 
and me—and the things we sell, and the way we sell them. And you know 
as well as I do that it’s better to have a prospect furious with you, than to 
have him bored. 

If you will permit me a corny metaphor, I think our economy is a three- 
stage rocket. Manufacturing gets it off the ground, distribution puts it into 
outer-space, but unless the final stage—sales—fires at the right time, nothing 
is going into orbit! 

At the present time our rocket is stranger than anything ever seen at 
Cape Canaveral. It just sits on its pad and whimpers, and nobody knows 
where or why the countdown stopped. It will do you and me no good to 
say that manufacturing is to blame, because we can’t do much about that. 
Nor can we get anywhere by pointing the finger at distribution and prices, 
because nobody is going to ask us for our opinions on that. We had better 
just concentrate our efforts for the time on that third stage—the orbiting 
stage—salesmanship. . . 

I know only two things about salesmanship. The first is that it lives only 
in the climate of Democracy. Note that Russia recently cut its sales force 
in half by dismissing Bulganin. And the second is that it acts to happily 
consummate a certain tension between the prospect’s desire and the product's 
virtue. 
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Up until the last few months, Americans have been the most desiring 
people in the world. This vast and insatiable desire is what has made us 
great. It discovered this land in the first place, it drove our people ever 
Westward, it opened up the West Coast before it even belonged to us, it 
linked us by canals and railroads, it put planes into our skies, it drilled our 
wells and mined our mines, it has . . . indeed, made all the difference be- 
tween our American economy and the standard European type. 


Desire in other countries has been dwarfed from childhood by social and 
economic factors that dimmed the hope of realization. Here it has multiplied 
year by year. Where the European hopes someday to have a scooter or a 
small car, we have wanted two cars, preferably right away. Where he wants 
a new overcoat eventually, we have wanted one now—and a top coat, too. 
Where he wants one suit, we want five. Where he wants a room or two, 
we want a house—and a summer place, too. And all these things we have 
gotten, because our desire was strong. 


Now it is true that salesmanship, and advertising, and consumer credit 
have continually stimulated this desire. And there is nothing so wrong 
with this. Because the creation and stimulation of desire has put more 
people to work and, in turn made their desires possible to fulfill. 


But what now, if the desire is gone? I will tell you. When a car becomes 
nothing more than transportation, when new clothes become nothing more 
than a protection against weather and immodesty, when a house is only a 
shelter—when the thrill is gone out of buying and pride fades out of owner- 
ship—we are headed for something worse than mere depression. We are 
headed for a whole new kind of economy that none of us are going to enjoy 
very much. 


Now you and I—we salesmen and sales managers—have been the people 
who have long been in charge of making people want things. We have been 
the prophets who condemned the old and showed the way to the new. We 
have been the merchants of discontent, the creators of obsolescence, the 
High Priests of public appeal. What do we do now? 


The answer is not simple, because the mediocrity of salesmanship is only 
a part of our national pattern of always being willing to settle for something 
less than the best. 


For this, in America, is the high tide of mediocrity, the great era of the 
goof-off, the age of the half-done job. The land from coast to coast has 
been enjoying a stampede away from responsibility. It is populated with 
laundry men who won't iron shirts, with waiters who won't serve, with 
carpenters who will come around someday maybe, with executives whose 
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mind is on the golf course, with teachers who demand a single salary schedule 
so that achievement cannot be rewarded, nor poor work punished, with 
students who take cinch courses because the hard ones make them think, 
with spiritual delinquents of all kinds who have been triumphantly deter. 
mined to enjoy what was known until the present crisis as “the new leisure” 
And the salesman who won't sell is only a part of this over-all mess. 


I think—and I hope to God it is true, that our people are becoming sick 
of this goofing off. The reason I do not know, but I will guess that we are 
gradually beginning to realize that history is repeating itself. 


The Russians are doing a wonderful job as the barbarians in our moder 
historical drama. But we are far outdoing them in our superlative imitation 
of Rome. We may lack a few of the refinements of Rome's final decadence, 
but we do have the two hour lunch, the three day week end and the all-day 
coffee break. And, if you want to, you can buy for $275, a jewelled pill box 
with a built-in musical alarm that reminds you (but not too harshly) tha 
it’s time to take your tranquilizer. 


Unquestionably, we are in a battle for survival. We must get our people 
into the battle. But first we have to get some battle into our people. . . 


We are a nation of hobbyists, but believe me, there is a large element of 
escapism in hobbies. And too many of us get our vocations all tangled up 
with our avocations. We have got to get to work, or a stronger nation 
may put us to work. And to get to work, we have got to re-discover what 
millions used to know: there is a great thrill in work well done. 

You and I cannot take care of the whole nation, perhaps—but can we do 
such a job in our own small corners that others may notice the light and 
begin to imitate us? 

So let’s get back to salesmanship. 

The word “sell” you know is from the Anglo-Saxon. It is a four letter 
word, but it does not seem to have quite the punch that the other Anglo- 
Saxon four-letter words still pack. In its original form it meant “to deliver,’ 
but I do not think we salesmen have been delivering too much. We have 
bored ourselves, each other, and most of our prospects. Today we are be- 
ginning to pay the penalty in the slowing down of our whole economic 
machine. And what is the usual answer? “We've got to get in there and 
sell harder!” That's nonsense if by “hard sell” you mean nothing more than 
high pressure. There is really no such thing as “hard sell” and “soft sell.” 
There is only “smart sell” and “stupid sell.” . . . 


We are never going to see a day when routine pavement-pounding, door- 
bell-ringing salesmanship is the answer to anything. The need for human- 
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salesmanship and idea-salesmanship is going to grow and grow. Even when 
people stop being bored with us—even when the present recession is over 
—even when the Russians get back inside their corral—the need for sales- 
manship will grow. 

For your competitors are no longer American companies alone. We are 
rapidly becoming an importing country. Last year our imports were up 
74 per cent over 1954. And the need for international friends would in- 
dicate that we are not likely ever again to sell behind high and comfortable 
tariff walls. . . 

I began by quoting Mr. F. Nietzsche, “A man of great faith can afford 
alittle skepticism.” Actually I am a man of great faith. Here and there you 
begin to see bright minds who are not interested in clock-watching and 
goofing off. Each year, I think you see more of them. And to them I would 
like to say, do not be discouraged when you find yourself afloat in a sea of 
mediocrity. Do not be downhearted when the tides of foolishness are run- 
ning high. It is the earnest and devoted few who can turn that tide. 


From a speech presented the National Sales Executive Convention. 





THE FIVE-CENT HOUSE 





NSTEAD OF THE FIVE-CENT CIGAR, this country really needs good, low- 
| cost housing, contends a Michigan State University authority. 

Issuing a cost-cutting challenge to home builders, Byron M. Radcliffe, 
director of the four-year residential building curriculum at MS.U., claims 
the selling price of the average house constructed is too high for the 
average income. 


“The average income is around $5,000, limiting to $12,500 the price of 
a home a prospective buyer with this average income can purchase,” states 
Radcliffe. He pointed out, however, that only 27 per cent of the houses 
built in the U.S. up to mid-1957 were at or below this price. 


He said 44 per cent of the houses built were above $15,000, taking an 
income of around $6,000 before an FHA-insured mortgage could be ob- 
tained. Only a third of American families are in the $6,000 or better 
income bracket, he said, basing his information on U.S. Government figures 
on income and building. 
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The FHA will not insure a mortgage for more than about two and a half 
times the person’s income. 

Because builders can’t control labor and material prices, Radcliffe feels 
cost cuts in construction methods and techniques are the best answers in 
meeting the problem of additional housing. 

He calls for a “soul-searching re-analysis of every possible means of 
cutting costs.” 

“We must produce not only a good and adequate low-cost (but not cheap) 
house,” he declares, “but we must bring prices down across the board as well.” 

The best way to cut costs, Radcliffe asserts, is to plan the house carefully 
and supervise the operation completely. He feels a builder shouid spend a 
portion of every building day in the field watching the construction. 

Within the category of planning, he advises the use of the “tilt-up” method 
of building walls. His recommended procedure would be to lay the concrete 
slab and build the walls flat on the slab and as complete as possible before 
raising, or tilting, them into position. 

He strongly recommends the efficient use of the building trades—elec. 
tricians, carpenters, plumbers—to avoid congestion, repeat visits and other 
delays which result in needless waste of money. 

Some of the other cost-cutting methods he advises are: 

@ Use dry wall boarding instead of plaster. 

@ As much as possible, use ready-built components such as windows. 

@ Use standard (modular) material lengths and sizes. 

@ Watch for waste. 

® Pour all concrete possible at same time, eliminating repeated trips by 
concrete trucks. 

@ Plan unloading of materials and good housekeeping at building sites. 

® Calculate the exact amount of materials needed. 

“It has been demonstrated by the more-progressive builder,” asserts 
Radcliffe, “that a very substantial sum of money can be eliminated from the 
selling price of the house.” 

Although a large builder will be able to construct a home for less cost, 
the percentage of savings would be the same for large and small builders 
alike. Only through cost-cutting, Radcliffe feels, can a good, economical 
home be built. 





“Do you go to school, little man?” 
“No, I’m sent.” 
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Mills of God" 


by Louis Ruthenburg 





AVE YOU READ THIS COLUMN consistently since it first appeared in the 
May, 1957, issue of MANAGE? If you have, the following statement 
that appeared in U. S. NEWS AND WORLD REPORT will not surprise you: 

"You see, a simple situation accounts for many present-day troubles. 

"The situation is this: In unions are about 15 million workers. Not in 
unions are about 47 million workers. Organized workers for the last 12 
years have enjoyed an annual merry-go-round of pay raises that were fol- 
lowed by price increases. Unorganized workers—from farmers to white- 
collar people to self-employed—trailed along, often not able to keep up. 

"The joy ride ended when the general public no longer could borrow or 
beg enough to buy all the high-priced products factory workers turned out. 

"So now there’s unemployment, and unemployed are mainly factory work- 
ers in unions whose leaders kept demanding and getting annual pay raises. 
Now, for many, pay is stopped, and it may stay stopped for a good long 
time unless union wages and factory prices can be brought more in line 
with what people generally feel that they can pay out of the income they 
have.” 

Truly, “There ain’t no such thing as a free lunch!” Moreover, old Aristotle 
wasn't spoofing more than 2,000 years ago when he said: “The only stable 
state is that where everyone possesses an equality in the eye of the law.” 

Why must we always learn the hard way? Why do we insist on following 
the Pied Pipers of Politics? 

*"Though the mills of God grind slowly,... Yet they grind exceeding 
small, ... Though with patience He stands waiting, ... With exactness 
grinds He all.” —Freidrich Von Loyav. 
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Budgetary 
Control 
for 


first-line supervision 
by R. D. Richardson 


As business becomes more 
competitive, employee par- 
ticipation in the enterprise 
assumes much greater im- 

portance. Besides other ob- 
vious advantages, the budget 
which has been carefully 
adapted to the foreman’s 
needs can help to win his 
co-operation and enthusiastic 
participation. This article 
shows how key principles of 
the master budget apply at 
the supervisory level. 
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EVERAL YEARS AGO, our company 

carried out a major reorganiza. 
tion which decentralized operations 
into a number of self-contained busi- 
nesses, to which profit responsibility 
was delegated. Under this form of 
organization, budgetary control 
quickly became an integral part of 
our administrative way of life. 

During the past two years, we 
have intensified our activities on 
budgetary control, particularly as te- 
lated to the first line level of super- 
vision. In this article I will try to 
show whether key principles of 
budgeting for the overall business 
apply at all levels of the organization, 
or if changes or modifications are 
necessary at the foreman level. 

In an earlier article dealing with 
budgetary control for the over-all 
business, I stressed the need to “or- 
ganize a budget program” with a 
carefully designed system, a set of 
clear instructions and a time schedule 
for completion of each step in the 
budget process. 
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At the level of fwst-line super- 
vision, this point cannot be over-em- 
phasized. Foremen may not be 
trained accountants, but they are us- 
wally eager to learn and quick to 
question. They expect the vehicle 
for measurement of their perform- 
ance to be accurate. The plan should 
be imaginative and have some color, 
but it must be soundly based and 
able to withstand some fairly stiff 
challenges. 

It is also most important that the 
system be designed to meet the spe- 
cial needs of the men using it. It is 
often advisable that the budget plan 
be conceived from the premise that 
the supervisor is the head of a small 
business. However, it is essential that 
his perspective be that of a man 
charged with the responsibility for 
the productivity of his staff, his ma- 
chines and his efficient use of ma- 
terials and supplies. There is no 
place in the system for accounting 
parochialism. No one could be more 
intolerant of this than foremen, and 
too often in the past with just cause. 

The program must be strongly 
oriented to the needs of first line 
supervision. 

At the level of first line super- 
vision, it is most important to assign 
men full time to the job of budget 
co-ordination, at least until tech- 
niques have been refined and a large 
measure of budgeting skill and 
knowledge established. 

Even more important, the men as- 
signed to the work must be able to 


meet the foreman on common 
ground. They should understand the 
nature of the foreman’s responsibili- 
ties and problems. They must always 
demonstrate a willingness to serve 
and must be prepared to help him 
with explanations and detailed analy- 
ses on short notice. They should 
make it a rule to set an example 
of frankness, which dispels suspicion. 
The task of installing a system will 
be made much easier if the co-ordi- 
nators try to win the confidence of 
the foremen at the outset. 

A principle of budgeting for the 
over-all business is that budget fac- 
tors should be tied in with each 
other, with profit objectives for the 
business, with the mechanics of the 
regular reporting system and with 
regular financial periods. Another re- 
lated point is that master budgets 
should not be changed. 

Budget tie-ins should apply at all 
levels of budgeting activity. They are 
important control mechanisms and 
have the psychological effect of help- 
ing the foreman identify himself 
with the sales, production and profit 
objectives of the over-all business. 
Every reasonable effort should be 
made to show that such tie-ins exist 
and to explain how they work. 

On the other hand, considerably 
greater freedom to depart from tie- 
ins should exist at the level of first- 
line supervision than can be allowed 
in the case of the over-all budget. 
Nothing can be more harmful to a 
program than stubborn and rigid in- 
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sistence that every objective at every 
level must add up at all times to the 
objectives for the over-all business. 
The secret here is to use order-of- 
magnitude judgment, applying flexi- 
bility where the effect of departure 
will not be serious. 

Facetious as it may sound, any 
budget can be met if it is changed to 
agree with actual results. We do not 
advocate changing the master budget 
unless conditions change so drastical- 
ly that objectives for sales, profit and 
return on investment get so far out 
of phase with actual results that the 
value of comparison is largely de- 
stroyed. 

Effect on foreman 

However, changed conditions will 
have a sharper effect at the foreman 
level. It is much harder for the fore- 
man to understand that allowance for 
changed conditions will be made in 
appraising his budget performance 
than it is for more senior members 
of management, who have learned 
that good judgment must be exer- 
cised in appraising or comparing ac- 
tual budget results. It is advisable to 
reassure first-line supervisors by pro- 
viding for budget change, as long as 
the frequency of change is not un- 
reasonable. 

A better way to provide for 
changed conditions than to change 
the budgets is to use variable budg- 
ets. In most cases, variable budgets 
established in advance for varying 
levels of activity will give enough 
flexibility to avoid costly and con- 
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fusing budget revision each tim 
billing volume or factory loading 
change. 

An important point to remembe 
when establishing variable expens 
budgets is that there are no satisfac. 
tory shortcuts. There seems to be, 
tendency to try to find some magic 
formula for establishing expens 
standards for varying levels of actiy. 
ity. 

The time spent in this effort can 
be much better employed in work. 
ing through the detail of the expens 
item-by-item. Because of the grea 
many items included, this is usually 
a major task, particularly in indirea 
manufacturing expenses. Establishing 
standards will also be difficult and 
many of these will have to be edu- 
cated guesses.. However, once it is 
faced up to and inertia overcome, the 
job has a mysterious way of getting 
itself done. 

In addition to the fact that vari- 
able budgets, established on this 
basis, can be expected to be more 
accurate, some important side advan- 
tages are provided. The systematic 
review of detail will often disclose 
enough soft spots, requiring imme 
diate management action, to alone 
justify the time and effort involved 
The supervisors will obtain a de 
tailed picture of their operations 
and often some eye-opening revela- 
tions about the cost of supplies, tools, 
and services which they use each day. 
Moreover, once the detail is worked 
through, the job need not be done 
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again, merely reviewed at the next 
budget period. 

In budgeting for the over-all busi- 
ness, sales and production are the 
most important of all budget factors, 
with the sales budget setting the pace 
for the business and the production 
budget setting costs. These factors 
are also very important in budgeting 
at the first-line level of supervision, 
since they establish the level of ac- 
tivity or the work to be done. How- 
ever, variable budgeting tends to re- 
duce the need for sharp forecasting 
of the factors and, at the level of 
first-line supervision, permits greater 
relative emphasis on the expense 
budget. 

In over-all budgeting, expense 
budgets should help to control costs, 
although purists may argue that the 
budget must be entirely realistic, that 
there is no place in it for the target 
element and that, if expense or other 
cost reduction targets are to be set 
up, they should not be handled 





Born and educated in Toronto, 
Mr. Richardson joined the Cana- 
dian General Electric Company 
Limited in 1940 and is now finan- 
cial manager of the company’s 
large apparatus operation with 
headquarters at Peterborough, 
Ontario. He has held senior 
financial posts in both the con- 
sumer and producer goods fields 
in several plants and at head of- 
fice and has participated actively 
in the company’s reorganization 
work of recent years. 





through the budget system but 
through other measurement media. 
This, in effect, makes the budget es- 
sentially a planning, rather than a 
control, tool. 

Certainly the over-all budget has 
great importance as a planning de- 
vice. However, at the level of first- 
line supervision, the control aspect 
becomes relatively more important 
and undoubtedly predominates. 

Industry has made good progress 
in establishing means for measuring 
the cost of material and direct labor 
against standards. However, it is 
much more difficult to establish 
scientific standards for expenses. In 
the absence of sharp standards, it 
usually becomes necessary to estab- 
lish the budgets on a basis of past ex- 
perience plus a target improvement 
element. 

While the target element is some- 
what difficult to deal with, we feel 
it is essential to any budgetary con- 
trol program. We take the position 
that our people have a great capacity 
to improve in effort, ingenuity and 
efficiency under proper stimulus. 
However, we also recognize that 
good judgment is essential in dealing 
with the target element when it is 
included in expense budgets. 

Two rules must always govern: 
ONE—The inclusion must be rea- 
sonable and such that, if the target 
is not achieved, the over-all plan of 
operation will not be impaired. 
TWO—The inclusion must be either 
volunteered or unreservedly agreed 
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to by the individual held accountable 
for the budget. 

In budgeting for the over-all bus- 
iness, three points must be ob- 
served: 

ONE—Build the budget up, then 
break it down. 

TWO—The budgets must be ap- 
proved. 

THREE—Allow time to budget. 


Review for supervisors 

These points are all related to the 
activity of finalizing the budgets, in- 
cluding review, discussion, revision 
and final approval, and they are in- 
tegral to the plan for first-line level 
supervision. 

The activity of reviewing budgets 
with first-line supervision is invalu- 
able as a means whereby manage- 
ment can obtain an understanding of 
the problems of the operating areas. 
Furthermore, it is absolutely essential 
as the means whereby foremen will 
obtain an understanding of the over- 
all plans of the business and their 
own part in the plans; thus they 
identify their own objectives with 
broader over-all goals. 

The review and approval activity 
will, of course, vary greatly with each 
situation but in all cases the budget 
should be the supervisor's budget 
and not one forced down from the 
top. There will, of course, be cases 
where individual budgets when ini- 
tially prepared do not meet accept- 
able over-all objectives. When this 
happens, management and supervi- 
sion must jointly work out ways to 
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establish individual objectives which 
fit into the goal of the business. This 
activity of searching together t 
achieve rapprochement at all level 
is important communications work 
requiring skill and patience. It mus 
not be allowed to suffer through lack 
of time. 

So far I have dealt mainly with 
general principles. Before covering 
the final point, of a more philosophi- 
cal nature, I am going to outline 
briefly the specific system set up for 
our manufacturing operation a 
Peterborough. 

The basic concept of our system, 
called conversion costing, is the de. 
termination of the total cost of con- 
verting material into finished prod. 
uct. 

Included in our conversion costs 
are direct labor, indirect manufactur. 
ing expense and waste or spoilage 
losses. The cost of direct material is 
not included in this measurement. 


Since the plant is essentially 2 job- 
shop operation, we are unable to re- 
late conversion costs to a physical 
unit of product output, which is the 
ideal. As a substitute, we use pro 
ductive labor hours and this is work- 
ing out quite well. 

In our reporting system we have 
tried to balance simplicity with in- 
formativeness. Each foreman is given 
a monthly report setting out main 
classifications of his conversion cost 
broken down into productive labor, 
excess labor, soilage, selected expense 
classification, for controllable ex 
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penses, and an assessment for fixed 
expenses. Each of these items is re- 
ported against a variable budget. 

Simplicity is achieved by the ex- 
ception principle. At the boitom of 
each report the total conversion cost 
rate per hour is shown against a vari- 
able budget rate. A simple chart of 
the performance to budget is main- 
tained in each foreman’s office. 

We emphasize that the single 
figure of conversion cost is the key 
and as long as all areas are reasonably 
in line with their budgeted rates, the 
overall costs of operation will be in 
line with the total cost objectives of 
the business. The details provided 
are intended primarily for use in ex- 
plaining deviations from the total. 
Management is urged to operate on 
the principle of asking for explana- 
tions only if total conversion cost 
rates afe not on target. 

About 100 conversion cost reports 
are issued monthly. By using an 
electronic computer for the job, we 
save considerable clerical expense and 
are able to get the report out a week 
eatlier than if it were done manually. 
It takes but a few hours to calculate, 
tun and print the reports, giving 
month and year-to-date actuals, and 
to automatically calculate variable 


budgets for the various levels. The 
computer earmarks individual items 
varying more than 10 per cent from 
budget. 

Participation is the key to suc- 
cess. In the case of first line super- 
vision, not only is the foreman’s post- 
tive and enthusiastic participation 
vital to the program’s success, but 
the program itself at this orgamiza- 
tional level can be an important com- 
munication medium for lifting em- 
ployee morale. 

The important part the supervisor 
can and must play in industry has 
been rather overlooked in, recent 
years. Under the semi,- and to some 
extent, pseudo-competitive conditions 
of the post-war years, industry has 
not been so dependent upon indi- 
vidual efficiency, team play, and the 
participation of every employee. 
With our economy becoming rapidly 
more competitive again, the part the 
foreman can play in helping to win 
participation must receive top bill- 
ing. 

Our free way of life may some day 
depend upon management and men 
in industry working together as a 
team. Budgetary control for first-line 
supervision can be a positive factor 
in helping us attain this objective. 


Condensed from COST AND MANAGEMENT magazine, Ontario, Canada. 








George: I’m in terrible shape. I keep seeing red and 
green spots like traffic lights before my eyes. 

Chuck: Have you seen an optometrist? 

George: Nope; just the red and green spots. 











A Quarter 
Century 


of 
Factory 


Humor 


by Dick Albery 


The author, a plant veteran, 
reminisces about the amusing 
characters and incidents of 
many years of factory life 

... ata time when there were 
not so many rules, and 

when hazing often separated 


the men from the boys... 


¥ > TELL OF ALL THE COMEDY IJ'ye 
observed and learned in 25 years 
of shop experience may give the im. 
pression that factories and offices are 
nothing but fun houses. In all fair. 
ness to factory management, shop 
rules about horseplay and the like 
are constantly watched and enforced, 
“Mirth control” is no serious dis¢i- 
pline problem. But, consciously or 
unconsciously, the very small minor. 
ity of “clowns” do help make repe. 
titious work less of a chore. 

My introduction to factory banter 
began in the employment office of 
a factory producing automobile steer- 
ing wheels. Huge presses formed 
the pliable plastics into shape. The 
employment manager asked if there 
were any pressmen in the room. A 
young rustic chap immediately raised 
his hand, and was the envy of all 
eyes, as he was ushered in to see the 
press foreman. After a short time 
he appeared again, led gently by the 
arm of the employment manager to 
the door. To the room full of hope- 
fuls he explained, “Yeah, he was a 
pressman—he ran a cider press down 
on his farm.” Which proves another 
old axiom—you can’t take the coun- 
try out of the boy. 

By the same token, you can’t take 
the mountains out of a man. Ii] 
never forget Buford, who came north 
over the “Ohio ocean” and _ had 
never seen a factory, much less a drill 
press, before. During his first day 
the belt had come off the pulley of 
his drill press and the spindle and 
drill had stopped. He breathlessly 
ran up to Speedy, the jobsetter, and 
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explained, “That there strap come off 
the hoop and my auger won't turn!” 
Speedy turned to me and softly de- 
livered an expression I haven't heard 
in some time: “He couldn’t find an 
inch on a yardstick.” 

Hazing the new and uninitiated 
factory hand was the primary step 
in separating the men from the boys. 
Actually, this was an ancient and 
venerable form of contrived humor— 
still, it is often a blessing in disguise. 
Sometimes nothing will speed up the 
learning process of the recruit like 
good-natured ribbing. 

There are variations of this pro- 
cess, but usually it takes the form of 
etrands given to the gullible one. 
He is ordered to an unfamiliar part 
of the plant, told to seek an “adjust- 
able Allen wrench” or a “pipe 
stretcher,” and not to come back 


without it. Some kind soul will ad- 
vise him that he is the latest victim 
of the system, but it is reserved for 
his group leader to make the final 
cutting comment. 

Today, soft yet stimulating music 
filters the factory air—the refriger- 
ated water fountain has tremendous 
drawing power, the coffee break is a 
constitutional right; yet the hearty 
humor of the night shift is hard to 
beat. 

I remember that Otto, a past mas- 
ter mechanic, always turned out a 
creditable number of small hubs on 
his handscrew machine. When his 
quota for the night was reached, he 
then secreted a few extra hubs down 
in the oil tank of his machine—first 
making sure he had enough to pass 
inspection. These, he explained, 
were for “FTG” day. I was curious 
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about this reference to what, I feared, 
was a day of reckoning. But Otto, 
wise and witty, waited for the ques- 
tion. “What is ‘FTG’ Day?” I wanted 
to know. 

“Why boy, that’s ‘Friday, Thank 
God,’ and I'll have enough hubs 
ahead so I can take it easy on Friday 
night. I'm going fishing Saturday 
morning as soon as I get off work.” 
Humor: rare commodity 

Humor was a rare commodity dur- 
ing the days of the depression. Some 
plants kept employees on the payroll 
(in name only) although they were 
laid off for weeks at a time. They 
had the chance prospect of being 
rehired in a few months, and in the 
interim received token checks while 
on “furlough.” 

Fair game for the “hatchet man,” 
of course, were the surviving staff 
members. One proud personnel man- 
ager, being rudely approached, was 
asked, “Who are you?” by the econ- 
omy minded expeditor. Charlie, as- 
suming the posture of self-esteem, 
thumbs in lapels, replied, “I am a 
builder of men.” 

The nobility of his answer was 
lost. “We want builders of refrigera- 
tors, and I’m afraid we won't need 
you any longer.” End of quote and 
end of Charlie. 

Shops have a jargon of their own 
which may sound like Greek to out- 
siders. When you are “on your bi- 
cycle” you are unnecessarily away 
from your job. If you have a “meat 
ball,” your job is a snap. “Railroad- 
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ing” is operating a punch press a 
top speed. “Government work” js 
making something for yourself on 
the company’s time. When speaking 
of the inevitable wolf, one refers to 
“Bluebeard,” and the clock watcher 
is dubbed a “crystal gazer.” 

Factory humor operates on a very 
broad base, where nothing is sacred 
except possibly the state of the 
union. Jim, the veteran arc welder 
had dropped dead at his job. The 
new production clerk, typing his final 
payoff papers, was stumped when it 
came to filling in the reason for his 
separation. But not for long—over 
simplification was only one of Betty's 
charms. She typed in the notation, 
“Quit without notice.” 

The depression of the Thirties 
trapped many a mental giant into 
taking menial jobs, and these misfits 
in manual labor were embittered. A 
young chap, delegated to sweeping 
floors, complained to his foreman: 
“Don’t you know that I am a college 
graduate?” His foreman replied 
“Well, in that case I'll show you 
how.” 

A shop story would not be com 
plete unless a few words were said 
for the labor union. Emil was a 
outspoken shop committeeman, and 
his remarks were blunt and sincere, 
and very often amusing. During a 
argument about the merits of capital 
and labor, Emil summed it up this 
way. “If I loaned you five dollars 
that would be capital. If I tried 
collect it, that would be labor.” 
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TESS at His captive audience would then 12 company photos should last out 
ork” is | be treated to a lesson in high finance. the longest war. 

elf on “The company told the union that One lad apparently lived in fear 
eaking they lost $100,000 in the past year,” of the draft board. Noticing one 
fers to Emil announced and then continued: day that his time-clock card had been 


watcher “Here’s the way I've got it figured slightly changed he demanded of his 
out, fellows. The year before last foreman, “When did you change my 
a very they made a profit of $1,000,000. classification to 1-A?” The foreman 
sacred Last year they only made $900,000 grinned and replied, “Take it easy 
of the profit. So they actually lost $100,- son, that is only the time office coding 


welder 000. on your card.” 

. The Came the war, and the shops and On paydays, the white collar boys’ 
ris final factories exhausted the labor market first ports of call were the bank and 
when it and reached out into many fields to the barbershop, in that order. On 
for his supplement the crucial shortage. The one occasion the plant manager 
3 — over assurance of steady work and high dropped into the barbershop and 
Betty's pay held great attractions for the three of his own men were ahead of 


otation, fF skilled and the unskilled, and the him. Since it was long past the 
resultant problems of absenteeism, lunch hour, rank was pulled and the 
Thirties car-pooling and draft-dodging pro- three immediately decided they didn’t 


nt into vided much of the fun in an other- need a trim after all. 

 mishn wise anxious time. Clarence was a hard working en- 
ted. AB Qver-exposed gineer in the office, but the confine- 
weeping ae ment irked him. He would frequently 
come quired to wear slip across the street for coffee or a 


badges bearing their pictures for 


college Boy ee 7 haircut. One day as he was sitting 

identification on entering the plant. in the barber’s chair, his boss walked 
replied, Emma Jean lost her badge several jn Glaring at Passes a 
~ times during the first month on the aunded “What's the idea of getting 
- job, and replacements were $1.00 your hair cut on the company’s 


each time. Finally her boss demanded 
an explanation. She came up with Clarence was nothing if not casual. 
atypically feminine reason—that she yj, reply was a classic—“Well, it 


did not like her picture. After her prew on the company’s time, didn’t 
first paycheck was invested in a per- jx?” 


time?” 





sincere, 


ring a § manent and some new clothes, she Traditionally, the traveling sales- 
F capital wanted a new picture. The boss man and his expense account give 
up this F was unsympathetic to her efforts at rise to much humor tinged with sus- 
- dollats § self-improvement, and told her she picion. Les, the dapper traveling 


tried to 
r ” 


would have to live with that picture man, had his new hat stolen on one 
for the duration, since the strip of of his trips. To replace it, he in- 
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cluded 10 dollars on his weekly ex- 
pense account, but his boss would 
not honor it. A second time he 
itemized it, and again it was not al- 
lowed. After this he dropped it 
from the “swindle sheet.” His boss 
was pleased to remark, “Les, I was 
glad to see that you have omitted 
that 10 dollar hat item.” With more 
honesty than wisdom Les answered 
him, “Well, Mr. Williams, it’s in 
there and you try to find it.” 


Swelled head trick 

Another hat trick practiced by the 
boys in the locker room was used to 
keep young Johnnie worried. Having 
achieved his life’s ambition to be a 
foreman, he was the target for some 
outspoken conjecture on how he 
made the grade. The boys went 
about convincing him that he had 
a swelled head. Each day they would 
slip a piece of paper under the inner 
band of his hat. After about a week 
of this, it was quite an effort for 
John to pull his hat down. Ob- 
viously the job was going to his head, 
all hands agreed, and told him so. 
The next day John came in with a 
new hat and a new look—the wor- 
ried look. 

While the “Wheels” worried and 
worked on tensions and tolerances, 
Curly, the fun-loving character, 
bided his time. Trying to remove 
some grease from his trousers in the 
wash room, Frank, the tool engineer, 
walked into his trap. Curly offered 
to clean the spots with some cleaning 
fluid he kept in his desk. Hours 
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went by before poor stranded Frank's 
trousers were returned to him. 

Christmas never failed to heighten 
the fellowship feeling between men 
who had worked together—and no 
always in harmony—during the year, 
Hatchets were hidden—if not buried 
—for the holidays. Under the guise 
of good will, the custom of giving 
the foreman an appropriate gift led 
to some strange selections. Old Van, 
the best natured foreman in the plant, 
was presented with a buggy whip, 
from his boys. He received it mos 
graciously, then applied it sparingly 
to the boys’ rear guard at the con- 
veyor belt. 

Within a quarter century of fac- 
tory work one learns to know hun- 
dreds, if mot thousands of fellow 
workers. When their faces flash 
across the pages of memory, I like to 
think of them in perhaps a quaint 
way. Almost invariably, some amus- 
ing incident or characteristic is re 
membered about most of them. I'm 
sure this association of thought re- 
calls the fondest of memories to me. 

The modern shop is a far cry from 
that of the so-called “good old days” 
Many of the foregoing anecdotes 
stemmed from conditions existing 
then that interfered with efficiency. 
Many square pegs were placed in 
round holes through the absence of 
employee screening, attitude tests 
and job evaluation. 

Discipline in those days was mort 
punitive than instructive. Gone for- 
ever are the days when a hardboiled 
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foreman would throw a man’s dinner 
bucket in his face and tell him he 
was fired. The modern foreman is 
trained for individuals and estab- 
lishes a relationship with his men 
that brings out their best efforts. 
Posted shop and safety rules are 
now standard practice. Labor union 


contracts provide reprimand rights 
to enforce these rules, as well as 
grievance machinery to resolve all 
infractions. 

There is an abundance of humor 
in the modern shop, though less ri- 
bald than of old, but I still get a 
chuckle when I recall the old days. 






































“You better wait in here. | forgot whether he said 
he ‘could’ or ‘couldn’t’ see you.” 











* 

AUTHORITARIANS § 
and rs 
PROBLEM-SOLVING ¢ 
COMMITTEES : 


HE USE OF COMMITTEES for business problem solving may be based on 
B poorteovts more than a democratic idea that “two heads are better than 
one,” suggests Dr. Eugene E. Jennings, associate professor of business ad. 
ministration at Michigan State University. 

The authoritarian business executive may “use” the group or committee to 
satisfy his own inner needs, Dr. Jennings indicated in a recent speech toa 
Management group. 

The increasing use of groups or committees in business management may 
not be due to belief in their superiority to individual judgment, but may 
represent “an inner-need of members of a chiefly authoritarian culture to 
gain power and social acceptance,” or to conform to, and identify with, such 
power and acceptance, the management specialist stated. 

“If it is possible that groups are more effective than individuals,” Dr. 
Jennings said, “such superiority cannot be realized when established groups 
are already dominated by power figures. 


“Such superiority may be better realized in groups where the democratic 
approach is just beginning and has not yet been modified to harmonize with 
the inner needs of authoritarian leaders who are always attracted by the op- 
portunity offered by the democratic approach.” 

The authoritarian personality tends to be power-oriented and narrow. 
minded, with ifiadequate ability to deal with disorderly unroutine, ambiguous 
events. He tends to be overly aggressive with people he considers inferior 
and is ready to “take over” the group, Dr. Jennings explained. 

“To an authoritarian,” he added, “a group is not possibly superior to his 
own judgment and efforts, which accounts for his tendency to be hostile to 
it. But a group will provide necessary feelings of security, status and ac- 
ceptance.” 


When power figures find they cannot manipulate a group, Dr. Jennings 
declared, “they will make sure that others do not have any real power ovet 
them. They conform to keep others from having such power and to keep 
group acceptance with them.” 
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The military-type chain of command may be so widespread in business 
and industry, not just because it might be productive, but because of its at- 
traction for the authoritarian personality, Dr. Jennings suggested. It provides, 
he said, “a power-differentiated work environment, an orderly and rigid 
sequence of relationships.” 

“We cannot be dogmatic as to whether the authoritarian or the democratic 
approach is more or less satisfying,” Dr. Jennings concluded. “But we must 
not cease attempting to modify both approaches to discover new ways of 
gaining access to the strengths in both individuals and groups.” 



































“Speaking of Albert’s project...” 








LETKTERS 


...to the editors 











Labor problems 
Sirs: 

The only comment that I can make 
about the MANAGE magazine is 
that it is a very good magazine for 
men in the supervisory field to read. 
“Act on Fact” and “How Would You 
Have Solved This?” are the two ar- 
ticles I am always interested in, as 
they do pertain to labor relations. 
Since I am a foreman and a foreman 
is usually always involved in these 
labor problems, it is interesting to 
read about these problems and how 
they have been solved. This gives 
me more ideas to use in solving some 
of the problems that arise in our 
own plant. ... Mike Duda, Harbison 
Walker Refractories Co., Grantsville, 
Md. 





Drop that $80! 
Sirs: 

If Mr. Stewart French in his 
“Washington Report” will stop his 
typewriter and think for a minute, 
he will realize that an increase in 
personal exemption for income tax 
purposes, if made from $600 to $700, 
will not result in an imcrease in 
take-home pay of $100—rather it 
only means that an additional $100 


will not be taxed. The tax reduction 
therefore is only about $20 per per. 
son, not $100 as he indicated in.., 
MANAGE .. . Robert S. Duggan, 
Jr., Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Marie. 
ta, Ga. 





Change challenged 
Sirs: 

When I received my copy of ... 
MANAGE, I was intrigued by the 
article, “Method Change. . . . A Chul- 
lenge,” and read it before I placed 
it aside. It was very good and cer 
tainly enlightening and engrossing 
The more I thought about the pro 
cedure, the more I wanted to discuss 
it with my foreman. Method change 
is certainly a challenge and a subject 
which most of us could study about 
a great deal more. However, in out 
lining this article, I re-read it and 
closed the pages. After this, I te 
viewed the steps. Lo and behold, 
something was missing!!! The meth- 
od hasn’t been changed! Introducing 
a change and having it sold to and 
accepted by the worker is in my 
estimation the “real challenge.” 

I would like to see a sequel to this 
article to be written by Mr. Wilbur }. 
Alexander [Standard Register Co 
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His treatment of the subject matter 
thus far is excellent, and I am sure 
he could call upon his experience to 
make the second article as interest- 
ing as the fitst . . . Paul E. Paetz, 
Manager, Engineering Facilities, The 
Leland Electric Co., Dayton, O.; Di- 
vision of American Machine & Foun- 
dry Co. 

Epitor’s NOTE — Coincidentally, you 
can't beat Paul F. Bye’s ready answer to 
how to get employees to accept method 
change. See page 27. 





Sequel: banks higher? 
Sirs: 

I would like to take exception to 
Mr. D. N. Lovell’s item in the June 


issue 1958 MANAGE magazine, 
relative to his article on “Credit 
Union vs. Commercial Banks.” 

We have checked with our leading 
local bank in Cleveland we do busi- 
ness. with and they gave us the fol- 
lowing information on a John Doe 
loan of $120 for one year on an in- 
stallment basis: John Doe signs note 
for $132.00; John Doe receives check 
for 122.76; John Doe’s interest de- 
duction at time of loan, 9.24 (7 per 
cent of $132). 

These figures prove that a com- 
mercial bank does charge more than 
a credit union... N. A. Emig, Em- 
poyment Manager, The Oliver Corp., 
Cleveland, O. 
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BOOK REVIEW 





CLASSROOMS IN THE FACTORIES—Harold F. Clark and Harold 
S. Sloan, Institute of Research, Fairleigh Dickinson University, 
Rutherford, N. J., 139 pp., $3.75. 


An account of educational activities conducted by American industry, this 
book is in effect an interim report of a study conducted by a Columbia Uni- 
versity professor of education economics, and a director of research. The book 
and its contents, at first glance, may seem innocuous, but the implications 
and potential impact on adult education in America are terrific. For example, 
the reviewer has been advised that documented evidence has been secured to 
indicate that in the year 1956, sixty billion dollars was spent on all phases 
of adult education. Of this staggering total, public education of all types, in- 
cluding new school plant construction, spent fifteen billion. Industry spent 
forty-five billion. What does this mean? A possible answer is obtained by 
quoting from the authors. 


“Two great educational innovations of an institutional nature have shaped 
the civilization in which we live. The fst had its beginning back in the 
latter part of the thirteenth century when groups of teachers or scholars, or 
both, banded together in the form of medieval guilds to secure mutual pro- 
tection and unmolested seclusion in the pursuit of knowledge. Thus were 
inaugurated the furst permanent organizations for the transmission of learn- 
ing. The second was the establishment of the American free public-school 
system, accomplished, in principle at least, by the close of the second quarter 
of the nineteenth century. From the fust has evolved the modern university; 
from the second, the conception of universal education, supported by the 
people and free from both the taint of charity and the influence of selfish 
interests. 


“It is possible that we are now witnessing, in the educational activities of 
American industry, the birth of a third great educational force of far-reaching 
comsequences. For, just as the first has perpetuated learning, and the second 
has provided the bulwarks for democracy and for a free economy, so this 
third innovation is adapting civilization to a new technological era, the ul- 
timate consequences of which stagger the imagination. Nor is this merely 
an adjustment to mechanical wonders. It is an integration of new technical 
skills with revitalized human relationships, envisaging a world augmented not 
only in material comforts but, far more important, in spiritual values.’— 
Reviewed by William Levy, NMA Manager of Education. 
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PAA Management Club 


Miami, Florida 














NIFICATION OF PURPOSES and 
U energies into a team can move 
mountains. 

It can also effect thousands of 
dollars of savings and profits for 
business and industry. 

The 660 members of the Pan 
American Airways Management Club 
in Miami, Florida, realizing the tre- 
mendous potential of the jet-trans- 
port age, decided—in the face of 
multi-million dollar orders for fleets 
of Douglas DC-8 and Boeing 707 
(to be placed in regular service be- 
fore the end of 1958) jet aircraft— 
to double their efforts and effect im- 
mediate dollar savings and increased 
operating revenue. 

The club conducted a contest 
among its members for suggestions 
as to how to best achieve these sav- 
ings and revenue increases. The sug- 
gestions offered were to be outside 
the scope of the individual member's 
regular job; for instance, an engineer 
in powerplants engineering could not 
Suggest an item for which he or his 
group was responsible; a salesman 
would be ineligible to suggest a sales 
program or “gimmick,” since each is 





Ao 


considered to be in direct line with 
his regular job. 

With the idea in mind that it is 
often difficult to see the forest for the 
trees, the club believed that many 
valuable suggestions could come from 
those remote to a given problem or 
area. One often hears the statement 
from within every company that 
“Now, if I were running this com- 
pany, I would. . . .” Management 
men are running Pan American, and 
this was their opportunity to express 
themselves and win one of the many 
valuable cash prizes offered by the 
Club. They ranged from $25 to $500, 
and totalled $1,500. 

The Contest Committee devised an 
ingenious method of concealing the 
identities from the judges; the names 
of winners could be known only 
after final judging when a separate 
identification slip was matched to 
the winning entry form. 

Participation by each club member 
in the contest was taken very seri- 
ously. There were instances of a 
weekly (for years) golf foursome 
being postponed in order to spend a 
Saturday morning in research; one 
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vacation was interrupted for the com- 
pletion of an entry and mailing from 
Mexico City; and countless man 
hours consumed in the framing of 
ideas, plans, and methods best de- 
signed to accomplish the purposes of 
the contest. While the prizes are 
considered quite desirable, there ap- 
peared to be more concern as to the 
practicability and usability of the 
suggestions submitted than for the 
awards by the majority of the en- 
trants. 


Top management of Pan Ameri- 
can’s Latin American Division en- 





Agus 


thusiastically indicated its welcome 
of the members’ ideas, suggestion. 
and recommendations and feels the 
it is another step toward the eyg 
greater unification of its 
ment team. The club believes thy 
this is its Opportunity to act ag, 
team of experts and more strongly 
unite the experience that has earned 
for Pan American the enviable tite 
of: “the world’s most experience 
airline.” 

Robert Thibert, 

President, 

PAA Management Club, 

Miami, Florida 








“I'll tell you when it needs overhauling...” 
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ASUPERVISOR'’S GUIDE TO INTELLIGENT LABOR RELATIONS 


ACT on FACT 














1's FUN TO GO “HELLING” around a plant on a motor scooter. 
You may have read recently that one of the demands a U.A.W. 
local made of General Motors this year was that the company pro- 
vide union committeemen with such vehicles so they could give 
faster service on grievances. General Motors wasn’t sympathetic. 
But at many plants, particularly those covering wide areas, scooters 


have proved efficient time-savers. 

Everybody likes scooters except 
people who don’t have them. But 
then, the infantry never liked the 
cavalry, and the foot soldier had his 
arguments, too. He claimed “those 
characters on horseback” were gallop- 
ing around the country stirring up 
trouble, only to ride away and leave 
him to do the actual fighting. The 
infantryman may have had his point, 
but no doubt his real dislike for the 
man in the saddle could be traced to 
one fact—the cavalryman had it 
easier; he was riding. 
The foreman’s scooter 

Not long ago, a midwestern manu- 
facturer became involved in a griev- 
ance over the “ride-walk” issue. Oh, 
no, the company hadn't equipped the 
union stewards with motor scooters 
so that they could do their business 
special-delivery style. It was the 
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other way around. The plant was 
large, and due to the nature of its 
work foremen had considerable ter- 
ritory to cover. Back in 1950, in the 
interest of speed, management had 
motorized some of its supervision. 
Certain foremen were given scooters 
so they could get from one end of 
the plant to the other more rapidly. 
Originally there were only a few 
such machines. But as time passed 
by and the scooters demonstrated 
their value, more and more were in- 
troduced. Finally, almost all foremen 
were on wheels. 

What possible concern could it be 
to the union or the employees that 
foremen rode scooters? It didn’t 
affect the working conditions of the 
men. It didn’t interfere with their 
jobs. Their wages or fringes were 
not lowered. The number of jobs 
were not reduced. Nobody was dis- 
placed. Yet it caused an argument, 
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and the argument eventually went to 
arbitration. The dispute was not 
about the scooters directly. That 
would have been too absurd. But 
the scooter with its fast-flying super- 
visor astride was the heart of the 
controversy. It happened like this! 


The cause of the grievance 

The union claimed that when the 
company originally purchased its 
motor bikes labor was assured they 
would be used only to transport fore- 
men. Nothing else! But what hap- 
pened? Pretty soon the foremen be- 
gan to carry equipment with them. 
Next came material. Finally, fore- 
men began to ride employees piggy- 
back to far-away jobs and to shuttle 
back and forth between work groups 
hauling tools. What's more, the num- 
ber of scooters was sharply increased. 

“Why,” said the union, “these darn 
scooters are nothing but a disguised 
‘speed-up’ and foremen are acting as 
chauffeurs and material handlers. This 
takes work away from employees; 
work they are contractually entitled 
to perform.” 


There you have it. The grievance 
was not about scooters at all. The 
real question at issue was an age-old 
one: foremen doing employees’ work. 

If you ever make a breakdown of 
complaints in your plant you will 
probably discover that the majority 
of disputes that result in formal 
grievances stem from this source. 
Labor is very jealous of its rights in 
such cases, and it is constantly on the 
alert to guard against any violation of 


Angus 


them. If a foreman, even in » 
emergency when he contractually hi 
the right, performs work that an em. 
ployee normally does, or to which he 
thinks he is entitled, you can expec 
a grievance. The chances are th 
foreman will have to prove that the 
emergency was a real one. 

Moreover, when new methods are 
introduced to increase supervisoy 
effectiveness, methods which are u- 
usual or different from the old ways, 
you can be sure the union will pu 
them under a microscope to be ab 
solutely certain foremen are doing 
nothing that will take away work 
from employees. 

In the situation we are discussing 
the company’s use of the motor 
scooter gave labor a handhold on its 
case. The arbitrator had to decide 
whether or not foremen were in fac 
doing improper work. 

Of course the company denied the 
charge. It argued, “The practice ofa 
foreman occasionally transporting an 
employee or a small number of tools 
to or from a job, sometimes purely 
for the convenience of the employer, 
is no violation of the contract. The 
supervisor is not performing any 
work that would have been done by 
a represented employee if he (the 
foreman) had not used his scooter. 
We deny that this practice is taking 
work away from employees. As 4 
matter of fact, if the foreman did not 
carry the employee to the job a 
bring him needed tools, necessaty 
work would only be delayed. 
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“What's more,” continued the 
company, “there has been no sharp 
increase in the number of scooters. 
At the request of the union, two 
months ago we even issued a policy 
statement to clarify the matter. It 
read as follows, ‘We wish to state 
that we have no intention of increas- 
ing the number of scooters being 
used by supervisors in transporting 
men, tools, material or equipment. 
We also wish to state that we do 
intend to follow past practice in the 
utilization of scooters.” 

The union based its case on this 
clause of the contract, “A foreman or 
other supervisory, whose duties are 
purely supervisory, shall not perform 
any work of operation normally 
performed by an employee covered 
in the agreement except in case of 
an emergency.” 

“Obviously,” said the union, “every 
time a supervisor transports an em- 
ployee to his job or brings him his 
tools, it is mot an emergency. If 
Management wants to transport em- 
ployees to work areas, it has that 
right. But driving the vehicle is 
chauffeur’s work. And who normally 
carries materials? Material handlers! 
The company is violating the clearly- 
worded stipulation of the contract.” 

The company countered this argu- 
ment sharply. It said, “The practice 
the union complains of has been ac- 
cepted for eight years. In last sum- 
mer’s contract negotiations, labor's 
bargaining committee introduced the 
subject and attempted to get a clause 


in the contract limiting the use of 
scooters. We refused; the union did 
not press. It signed the agreement. 
This constituted a withdrawal of the 
demand. Now it is seeking to get 
through the grievance procedure a 
concession it failed to obtain in 
collective bargaining.” 


Decision of the arbitrator 

The arguments were on the table. 
Now it was up to the arbitrator to 
make his decision. Here is what he 
said, “Though the parties do not 
agree on the frequency with which 
supervisors use scooters to transport 
men, material and equipment, the 
record leaves no doubt that the prac- 
tice exists and has existed for some 
time. But whether or not foremen 
carry other things besides themselves 
on their scooters and how often they 
do so is not the point. The question 
I must answer is: Is the practice a 
violation of the contract? If the an- 
swer is ‘Yes, it means that foremen 
must discontinue totally their use of 
scooters for purposes other than per- 
sonal transportation. 


“The union contends that every 
time a foreman uses his scooter to 
transport men or tools he is taking 
work away from employees. The 
company denies this. The record is 
not complete enough to enable me 
to judge whether or not the work 
of employees has been reduced by 
this practice, nor has the union in- 
troduced any evidence on this point. 

“So far as I can judge, the union's 
real objection to the practice is that 
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it is growing; that more and more 
scooters are being used. I can only 
assume this cause since scooters have 
been accepted by labor for eight 
years and no arguments have re- 
sulted until now. 

“Of course, the union claims that 
the company promised in the be- 
ginning that supervisors would only 
use scooters to ride around the plant. 
This the company vigorously denies. 
Neither side documents its position. 

“The contract is clear. A super- 
visor, save in an emergency, cannot 
perform an employee's work. The 
intent of this provision is to stop 
foremen or supervisors from doing 
work normally performed by mem- 
bers of the bargaining unit. The 
clause preserves a functional line of 
demarcation between the duties of 
supervisory and non-supervisory em- 
ployees, and conserves job oppor- 
tunities for the latter. 

“There is no evidence from the 
record that foremen used scooters for 
the purpose of taking work from em- 
ployees. The scooters are assigned to 
them to assist them in the perform- 
ance of their supervisory duties. No 
bargaining unit employee operates 
such a machine nor has he ever done 
so. Therefore the union’s case rests 
on the tenuous argument that when 
a supervisor transports an employee 
or his tools to a work location, he is 
depriving bargaining unit people of 
jobs. In point of fact, the union's 
case contains no proof, rather only 
an expressed fear that the practice 
complained of—if allowed to con- 
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tinue—would or could result in the 
loss of employment opportunities for 
union members. 
Pick-up is incidental 

“This has no validity. The foreman 
who picks up men, material or equip. 
ment in the course of making his 
appointed rounds is not performing 
work ordinarily done by employees. 
The pick-up is incidental to his main 
function of traveling by motorized 
scooter in pursuance of his normal 
tasks. Nor has the union proved that 
the foreman forces the employee to 
ride with him on the scooter. The 
act apparently is voluntary. If it 
could be shown that a supervisor de- 
mands compulsory hitch-hiking from 
employees he would be going beyond 
his contractual authority. In such a 
situation the union might have a 
case. The scooter would no longer 
be incidental to the foreman’s job, 
for he would be using it in a manner 
that would reduce employment op- 
portunities for bargaining unit em- 
ployees. But the union could prove 
no such argument. So long as the 
employee voluntarily rides with the 
foreman on his scooter, or voluntar- 
ily permits him to transport his 
tools, the contract has not been vio- 
lated. The grievance is denied.” 

The arbitrator's decision is straight 
to the point. The union didn’t have 
a case, it only had its fears. The 
company was able to show from the 
record that the practice the union 
complained about had been long es 
tablished. Management could prove 
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through the minutes of past collec- 
tive bargaining sessions that it had 
refused to agree to a clause in the 
ent restricting its use of 

<— and that the union had 
acquiesced to this decision. But this 
case is symptomatic of the times. The 
element of fear plays a large part in 
it 

Even during booms, labor is quick 
to grieve if it considers supervisors 
are doing the work of employees. At 
atime of recession, when deep cut- 
backs have been made in the indus- 
trial work force, unions are hyper- 
sensitive to anything that might mean 
fewer jobs. Practices labor might 
overlook or, at least, make only a 
token complaint about in relaxed 
yeas when the economy is moving 
up—and union emphasis is on high- 
et wages and more fringes—may be- 
come objects of violent dispute when 
business drops off and the work 
force contracts. Perhaps this was the 
trouble in the case of the foreman’s 
scooter. Perhaps the very fact that 
the supervisor was riding one irri- 
tated certain employees in much the 
same manner that the prancing 
cavalry once got under the skin of 
the infantry. 
Labor on the spot 


Right now labor, like everybody 
else, is nervous. Its membership has 
declined and so has its revenue. 
When a person is nervous he is con- 
tentious and quick to pick an argu- 
ment. Little things assume large pro- 


portions. So you can expect a union 
to seize on any issue that it thinks 
might stay the lay-off of a single em- 
ployee, or create a situation where 
one unemployed worker is returned 
to the payroll. 

When you remember that even 
during the best of times the most 
fruitful source of grievances is the 
charge that a supervisor has per- 
formed an employee's work, you can 
understand how vigorously labor will 
react today even to the appearance 
of such acts. So if you want to avoid 
grievances, be especially watchful in 
these matters. Follow the terms of 
the contract carefully. Don’t think, 
“Why not do this job? I can finish 
it in a minute. Sure it’s work an 
employee normally does. But if the 
union kicks I'll say it was an emer- 
gency. The chances are no one will 
know. Besides, the employee proba- 
bly won’t mind. At worst it can only 
be a grievance. By that time the 
work will be done.” 

In a recession, labor is especially 
sensitive to this kind of grievance. 
At the drop of a hat it will fight 
what you may think is a trivial mat- 
ter all the way to arbitration. The 
real test of supervisory leadership is 
how well it functions when the go- 
ing is rough. The recession has put 
the heat on management. It must op- 
erate at high efficiency, and much 
of that efficiency depends on the in- 
telligence with which supervisors do 
their labor relations jobs. 


This case is based on one reported in the LABOR RELATIONS REPORTER. 
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, INSTALLMENT PURCHASES TOO HIGH? Sen. Joseph C 
O’Mahoney of Wyoming thinks it would be a good idea to 
look at how installment selling operates in order to prevent “future 
excesses.” In other words, he is worried. Theodore H. Silbert, presi- 
dent of Standard Financial Corp., a leading commercial lending and 





factoring organization, takes an opposite view. 


“The American installment pur- 
chaser has indicated clearly,” Mr. Sil- 
bert says, “that she is a competent 
and alert manager of her own fam- 
ily’s affairs.” 

Here are the facts: Consumer in- 
stallment debt jumped $5.4 billions 
in 1955, from $23.6 billions to $29.0 
billions, but in the same period 
Americans put away a record $26.1 
billions in savings of all kinds. 
Monetary authorities were concerned 
by the rise in installment debt, tak- 
ing the view that such— 


A mountain 


—could not rise without being an 
insupportable burden in repayments. 

“Yet,” says Mr. Silbert, “the Amer- 
ican consumer regulated herself. No 
new rules were necessary to increase 
down payments or shorten the terms 
of installment contracts. No new 
credit standards were raised by re- 
tailers or dealers. Sales finance com- 
panies and banks that buy install- 


ment paper from dealers imposed no 
new hobbles on such contracts. 

“Still, in 1956, installment debt 
returned to a modest increase of only 
$2.6 billions for the year, or less than 
half of the 1955 increase. In 1955 
consumer installment debt inched up 
by $2.3 billions from $31.8 billions 
to $34.1 billions. In that same year 
personal income left after taxes went 
up by a healthy $13.4 billions from 
$287.2 billions to $300.6 billions, 
and individual savings of all kinds 
went up by a whopping $28.5 bil- 
lions.” 

He said some alarmists feel that— 


Easy terms 

—have enticed buyers to obligate 
themselves beyond their means. On 
this, he commented that most no- 
down-payment three-years-to-pay ia- 
stallment contracts are like loss lead- 
ers advertised by some grocery 
chains and department stores. They 
are rarely to be found. 
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The only real way for advancing 
he economy is to produce more 
jgods, to produce them for less 
money and to distribute them to 
more people. If installment selling 
aan help to achieve this objective, 
then it is a good device. That is all 
there is to it. 

One of the best ways for a busi- 
ness man to increase his efficiency 
in producing goods is to decide on— 


The best location 

—for his plant. This is desirable 
at any time, and more so in a reces- 
sion. 

Did you think a business down- 
turn meant a decline in industrial 
growth? Not so, in the view of 
Frank G. Binswanger Sr., industrial 
realtor of New York and Philadel- 
phia. It is his idea, based on daily 
contact with business men planning 
to move a plant or to build a new 
one, that companies planning such 
relocations will become more effi- 
cient in bargain-hunting for plant 
properties that will provide equal or 
better facilities at costs lower than 
those previously paid. 

He reports that— 


Southward ho! 


—is the slogan of many plants. 
The heaviest movement continues to 
be from the heavily industrialized 
north to the still underdeveloped 
southern states. A recent check of 
ten southern states indicated that 


119.6 new families were gained for 
each 100 “permanent nonresident” 
families that left. 
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Questioned on what were the most 
important factors in deciding where 
to relocate a plant, Mr. Binswanger 
said that the primary purpose, of 
course, was to fit the industrial prop- 
erties to the specific requirements of 
the client, just as an architect de- 
signs a building or an engineer a 
production line. Then he added: 

“Economy of operation, modern- 
ization of plant and streamlining of 
production processes to produce more 
in less space are the principal motiva- 
tions responsible for industry’s mi- 
gration. Important considerations in 
economy are realty values, tax advan- 
tages that most of the competing 
communities offer, state aid, wage 
scales, the costs of water, gas, and 
electric utilities that industries use 
in high volume. 

The human equation is also impor- 
tant. Key personnel who usually 
move along with their employers 
must have adequate housing, schools, 
churches, cultural centers, recrea- 
tional facilities. Climate, too, is im- 
portant, with most of the migrating 
employees favoring the mild southern 
states to the unpredictable climate of 
the northern regions. Employers 
have learned long ago that contented 
employees are efficient and loyal.” 

The migration of plants is all part 
of the— 


New way of life 
—that we are experiencing, with 
a still newer way on the drawing 


boards. Television, yesterday's novel- 
ty, is a commonplace, and the viewers 
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who at the beginning would watch 
anything at all for the near-miracle 
of seeing a picture sent through the 
air now watch only what appeals to 
them. 

This is all to the good. It hurls 
a challenge to the inventiveness of 
our thinkers and our planners. Take 
a look, for example, at what has 
happened to America on the move. 


We now travel in automobiles and 
we dislike bothering with bellboys 
and conventional hotel service. So 
the tourist cabin has blossomed into 
the motor hotel, or “motel” for 
short. There are about 56,000 of 
these in the country, and there is 
even one going up in citified mid- 
town New York over the tracks of 
the New York Central Railroad from 
40th to 44th Streets hard by the 
Hudson river. A double room with 
parking thrown in will come to $10 
to $14, against $15 plus a few dollars 
more for parking at an average mid- 
town hotel. You’d think there’d be— 
Big competition 

—between the hotel and the 
motel, but there doesn’t have to be. 
Actually, according to Herman 
Fiedelbaum, chairman of the board 
of Fields Hotels, third largest chain 
in the country, they complement each 
other and there is plenty of room for 
both types of operation. 

Leo Fields, executive director of 
the chain, and his three brothers, all 
in their thirties, operate the Fields 
group—five in New York and 21 
hotels and motels in all throughout 


August 


the country—on the theory that the 
motels couldn’t get along very well 
without top hotel know-how in man. 
agement. 

Late in 1957 the Fields interests 
acquired Holiday Inn, a motor hotel 
in Birmingham, Ala. This was its 
first motel. Last month it took over 
the Bellemont, a 250-unit modern 
motor hotel in Baton Rouge, La, 
with suites that rent for as much as 
$100 a day—and one, with a private 
swimming pool, that goes for $150 
daily. Next winter it will open a 
third motor hotel, the Continental, 
also in Baton Rouge. Just to indi- 
cate how far the motel has come 
since the days of “tourist accom- 
modated” in private homes, the 
Bellemont has a $10,000 sterling 
silver service it uses for all types 
of functions. 

Where a man stays on a business 
trip is almost as important as his 
appearance. Ask Ann Hoff, the only 
woman partner in the top executive 
recruitment agency of Hoff, Canny, 
Bowen & Associates, Inc., in New 
York, how much— 


The package 

—can mean, and you get a straight 
answer. She has seen men win and 
lose jobs because they knew how to 
present a proper appearance, or be- 
cause they didn’t. Employers have 
definite ideas on moustaches, inap- 
propriate or dropping socks and out- 
dated suits. Also, she commented, 
many employers have very set ai 
tagonisms to pipes and cigars. 
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HAVE SOLVED THIS 7 
by Lloyd P Brenberger 














NOTE: To be considered for $10 cash awards and certificates 
of special citation, all solutions to the problem must be post- 
marked no later than September 10, 1958. Address your so- 
lutions of no longer than 500 words to Editor, MANAGE, 333 
West First Street, Dayton 2, Ohio. 

















PROBLEM No. 30 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE? 


Ernie and Doyle, foremen of assembly 1, were standing on the production 
floor chatting when Ernie interrupted and said, “There goes Ducky again, no 
doubt trying to dream up something to grieve about.” Ducky was the union 
committeeman with whom Ernie had carried on a running feud for almost 
five years. This was one of those personality clashes where both Ernie and 
Ducky genuinely disliked each other. “It seems that he goes out of his way 
to get me upset,” Ernie observed. “I don’t know what it is, but we can’t 
seem to get together without one or the other getting sore. I know I have 
to work with him and try to get along, but I just can’t seem to bring myself 
up to it,’ Ernie continued. 

“I know what you mean Ern,” Doyle said, “but you have to get along 
with him, even if you don’t like him. If I were you I would 





If you were Doyle what would you advise Ernie to do? 


(Remember the deadline: September 10, 1958) 
63 
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THIS WAS SUPERVISORY 
PROBLEM NO. 27 


Foreman Ralph is in a real dilemma! 
Ralph is supervisor of a small sub-as- 
sembly group, manned solely by what 
everyone affectionately calls “Pensioners.” 
In one sense this is almost a proper term 
to apply to this group, in that the average 
age is 63. Ralph’s dilemma centers around 
a proposal made by the Industriai En- 
gineering Department. In an effort to 
reduce costs, it was suggested that these 
sub-assembly operations be placed on in- 
centive, and at the time Ralph readily 
agreed. The time is rapidly approaching 
for the incentive standards to be installed, 
but Ralph is beginning to have some 
serious misgivings about his original de- 
cision. Ralph now feels that the group 
may feel severe resentment and conse- 
quently display it by slowing down. He 
realizes on the one hand that standards 
are established for the “normal” operator, 
and rightly so, but on the other hand he 
feels that because of the advanced age of 
some of his people they will be unable to 
improve their earnings. Can you help 
Ralph decide whether to accept or re- 
ject the proposal? 


SHOW THE GREEN ONES? 


By L. B. Pratt 
Management Engineering Dept. 
Missile Systems Diwv., 
Raytheon Manufacturing Co., 
Andover, Massachusetts 

I recommend that Ralph accept the 
proposal to install wage incentives. There 
is little reason why he should fear re- 
sentment on the part of his group. If it 
is properly explained to them, they might 
very well welcome the wage incentive 
program. Ralph should attempt to con- 
vince them that their advanced age will 
not hinder them under the wage incentive 
program, because this factor is taken into 
consideration in establishing the standard, 
i.e. the standard is established for the 
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THE WINNERS 


Here are the best solutions to the 
supervisory problem No. 27. The 
winners have received checks for $10 
each and a handsome two-color Merit 
Award certificate suitable for fram. 


ing. 


ee 





normal” operator of the group; it fol- 
lows, then, that all members of the group 
can reasonably expect to attain that 
standard. 

Also, this should afford Ralph an ex. 
cellent opportunity to stimulate the 
growth of team spirit among his “pen- 
sioners” to “show up the young fellas,” 

By handling the situation in this man- 
ner, Ralph can expect (1) an improve. 
ment in morale among his “pensioners” 
due to increased wages and (more im- 
portant to the “pensioners”) a greater 
feeling of usefulness and accomplishment, 
and (2) the prime goal of the wage in- 
centive program: reduced costs through 
increased productivity. 





TACT VS. TROUBLE 
By Stanley M. Jones, 
Time Standards Engineer, 
Lockheed Aircraft, 
Marietta, Ga. 

Foreman Ralph has two misgivings 
which, if analyzed individually, will re 
veal his dilemma to be not so real after 
all. 

His first concern is that the group may 
feel resentment and consequently slow 
down. This is an old problem which 
crops up every time any kind of individ- 
ual worker measurement is proposed. If 
the groundwork for installing the system 
is laid with proper planning by thorough- 
ly explaining the system to the group 
with tact and diplomacy, they will prob- 
ably surprise him with their enthusiasm. 
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Trouble here will be directly proportion- 
ate to the amount of tact used. 

Ralph’s second and more important 
misgiving is that because of their ad- 
vanced age some of the group will be 
unable to improve their income and 
increase their productivity. A standard 
js established on a normal operator be- 
cause the company expects eight hours 
work for eight hours pay. If a worker 
cannot produce eight hours work a day 
because Of old age, then Ralph should 
transfer the worker to a less important 
non-productive job. However, I firmly 
believe that most workers even at the 
age of 63 can work at a normal pace 
if they have the incentive to do so. 

Foreman Ralph should aecept the pro- 
posal because he knows that the system 
will reduce costs and increase productiv- 
ity by making the workers conscious of 
their work habits—it will put the spot- 
light on each job. 


FEATHER NEST, NOT BED 
By L. A. Rosenthal, 

3935 Vineland Ave., 

North Hollywood, Calif. 

From the standpoint of moral principle, 
Foreman Ralph apparently finds it diffi- 
cult to subscribe to an incentive program 
for his elderly workers. Yet, if he really 
desires maximum production from them, 
it is almost beyond dispute that a sound, 
proven incentive plan is more capable of 
accomplishing that goal than when work- 
ets ate paid high guaranteed wages. 

There is no denial that incentive pay 
plans are difficult to design and it should 
be recognized, too, that in some instances 
the fruits of an incentive pay system may 
not be worth its cost. Whether the cargo 
will be worth the freight is a matter 
which management must judge in each 
case. But this problem is not peculiar 
to older workers. Incentive pay involves 
the question of how much Bill produces 


relative to Joe, his co-worker, regardless 
of their respective ages. 

Ralph may understandably argue that 
incentive pay will put a strain on his 
workers—create friction between them. 
Yet, to say that no industrial plants 
should design and use incentive plans for 
its older workers is as foolish as to say 
that all should use them. 

There is, in my opinion, no reason to 
believe that Ralph cannot overcome the 
kind of obstacles he envisions; and that 
he need not harbor any fears about the 
welfare of his men. In thinking the 
problem through, one can find consider- 
able support for this point of view by 
reading the article “Is 40 Too Old?” 
which appears in the May issue of 
MANAGE. On the question of incentive 
pay, it would appear that older workers 
find it to their advantage. This is just 
another instance where personal rights 
should not be sacrificed for reasons of age. 
It seems to me that when incentive pay is 
denied to older workers in principle, the 
least diligent worker gets an excess part 
of what the most diligent worker has 
earned but is not allowed to receive. 

The whole question of incentive pay 
needs a point of focus, and, to me, it 
boils down to this: a worker receives pay 
for working, or he receives pay for not 
working. What other alternative can 
there be? Certainly, Ralph’s employers 
look to him for some measure of leader- 
ship in upholding the right of his more 
productive worker to receive the fruits 
of his handiwork. There seems to be no 
avoidance of his choice in the matter. If 
he opposes the policy of extra pay for 
extra work, under incentive pay, he is 
merely advocating the practice of feather- 
bedding which is so common in union 
contracts. On the other hand, if he has 
properly mastered the arts of tact and 
propriety, he will have little difficulty in 
selling the plan to his workers. He, will 
in fact, never have reasons to regret his 
decision to accept the proposal. 
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REPORT TO THE MEMBERSHIP  (continved from page 2) 


these discussions, some 60 NMA clubs are arranging for meeting places 
and selecting, with help from their Area Representative, discussion leaders 
to be trained. 

First discussion meetings of liberal arts subjects will be held during the 
final week of September, and some 10 weeks later the courses will bk 
completed. 

Based on study and evaluation of this pilot program, Liberal Arts Discy 
sion Programs may be made available to all NMA clubs in the future. 

The Association has taken the lead in bringing this new concept of leam- 


ing for leadership to all management men. Many top executives throughout 


the country recognize and advocate a liberal education for managers who 
want to grow in their field. 





This NMA Liberal Arts experimental program offers, for the first time Bi-7°T} 
an opportunity for supervisory management to participate in a liberating Fs. 
experience which will serve to broaden their horizons. Specialized courses B°r** 


and emphasis on technological developments are important, but we mus 


also recognize the importance of developing the broader perspective in his 


looking at management problems. On the surface, study-discussion of sub 
jects such as World Politics and Economic Reasoning may seem to be a far 
departure from production problems. However, such study does force ws 





to re-examine our thinking and it opens new vistas to us which we have Pr %e-: 


never before explored. 


The result is an individual better able to understand his environment 
A better man—in his home, his community and his job. 





NMA CLUB ANNIVERSARIES 


AUGUST: 15 years—Fenestra Foremen’s Club, Detroit; Hamilton Mamage- 
ment Club, Two Rivers, Wisc. 5 years—Gibson Refrigerator Management 
Club, Greenville, Mich. 


SEPTEMBER: 10 years—Consolidated Rock Management Club, Los Aw 
geles; 5 years—Ohio Valley Management Club, Marietta; Buflovak Ma 
agement Club, Buffalo. 
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THE 35th ANNUAL MEETING 
and NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
of the 

NATIONAL MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Manage- 
_ pes. October 22, 23, 24 
edi Theme: Tomorrow’s Management Today! 
ak Mo 1 STATLER-HILTON ....... LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 






*“MANAGEMENT, EDUCATION & SCIENCE IN THE SPACE AGE !** 
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